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The Missing Factor in Gibbon’s 
Concept of History 


Foreword 


Because history is an art and not a science, historians tend to be intensely 
interested in the writings, the philosophical points of view, and the lives of 
their predecessors. Generally speaking this is not the case with scientists, 
save for a small number with a philosophical or historical turn of mind who, 
like George Sarton, may desert the laboratory for the library. Science may 
be described as autocritical, because each new work emends and corrects 
and even supplants all previous Deyo on the subject; but history is a 
different sort of discipline in which the personal point of view of the his- 
torian remains a source of interest and Fupirerion long after the level of 
scholarly information ceases to be adequate. Thus it is that most historians 
write critical essays based on the reflections that follow the reading of the 
works of their predecessors, whereas scientists rather tend — if they write 
about their predecessors at all — to discuss some kind of positive achieve- 
ment or contribution to knowledge. Because George Sarton was both a 
scientist and a historian, he wrote essays of these two types. His major 
contribution to knowledge, the Introduction to the History of Science, 
consists primarily of a series of short essays evaluating the life and positive 
achievement of each individual associated in any way with the growth or 
dissemination of science, considered in the broadest possible sense, from 
the time of Homer to the end of the fourteenth century. Sarton’s skill in 
the brief evaluative essay on scientific achievement was equaled by his 
ability to present acute critical analyses of the works or points of view of 
historians and philosophers of both the present and the past. In these 
essays, he was apt to write as a moralist, praising the devotion of a historian 
or the insight of a philosopher, and blaming both historian and philosopher 
for neglecting some aspect of either science or the humanities. 

Sarton’s critical point of view was at once broader and narrower than 
that of other historians, a result — no doubt — of his early training as a 
scientist and his wide readings in the humanities. He would condemn fel- 
low historians of science for neglecting the humanities — art, literature, 
music — and he would constantly attack ‘cultural historians’ who failed to 
include the history of science in their works. His last contribution, finished 
and delivered to the typist shortly before his death, which occurred on 22 
March 1956, deals with Edward Gibbon. In it Sarton takes the measure of 
this great historian in a wholly original way, informing his subject as al- 
ways with a breadth of uneil humanistic knowledge and the special point 
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of view of the history of science, of which subject he was the acknowl- 
edged dean. 

George Sarton, Professor Emeritus of the History of Science at Harvard, 
said in 1952, at a dinner given in his honor, that what success he had had as 
a creative scholar had been made possible by three institutions: the History 
of Science Society, the Carnegie Institution of Washington (of which he 
had been a Research Associate from 1918 to 1948), and the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. For forty years Sarton was a familiar figure to students and 
colleagues, as he hurried from his study in Widener 185 to the stacks 
or to the catalogue room, his head bent forward as if he did not wish to lose 
a minute of precious time. He once said that this ‘wonderful library be- 
came for me the very best of instruments, so much so that my moving away 
from it was unthinkable to me.’ He especially delighted in the fact that he 
‘knew thoroughly how to use it with the greatest economy of time and 
energy.’ In his Introduction to the History of Science, he described the li- 
brary as ‘my real home’ and said that the Harvard Library had enabled him 
to do his ‘work with greater ease, speed, accuracy, and completeness than 
would have been possible otherwise.’ Since Sarton’s productive scholar- 
ship depended so much upon the library he loved, it has seemed especially 
fitting that his final article should appear in this BULLETIN. 


I Bernarp CoHEN 


N his admirable history of historiography, Eduard Fueter disposed 
of Gibbon in two pages, whereas he had given seventeen to Vol- 
taire.. He was right, of course, in recognizing Voltaire as the 
founder of rationalistic historiography, and also, perhaps, in call- 
ing the Siécle de Louis XIV ‘le premier livre d’histoire moderne’ and 
the Essai sur les moeurs ‘la premiere histoire universelle.’ It is true also 
that Gibbon was to some extent a disciple of Voltaire, yet his own 
genius developed strongly in its own way, and his historical work was 
greater than that of his master. At any rate, English critics, even those 
who dislike Gibbon’s anticlericalism, would not agree with Fueter. 
Their tendency has always been, on the contrary, to overvalue Gib- 
bon instead of disparaging him. 
They would certainly not accept Fueter’s final judgment: ‘Il [Gib- 
bon] a parfaitement satisfait ainsi le gout du grand public: mais qui- 
* Histoire de ’historiographie moderne (Paris, 1914), pp. 434-450, 458-460. The 


book was eriginally published in German (Munich, 1911), but the French trans- 
lation is like an improved edition, because the author added notes to it. 
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conque attache du prix a l’originalité de l’expression, trouvera peu de 
plaisir a ce style sans vigeur, d’une clarté excessive, qui n’est ni fran- 
¢ais ni anglais, ni antique ni moderne.’ We must assume that the Eng- 
lish critics are better judges of English style than a German Swiss, and 
they are unanimous in considering Gibbon one of the outstanding mas- 
ters of English prose in the eighteenth century. Gibbon was bilingual 
and, during his long residence in Lausanne, he had more opportunities 
for speaking French than English; he himself admitted that he might 
be occasionally guilty of ‘gallicisms’;? yet he was essentially an Eng- 
lish writer and he was an admirable one. His singular fame is largely 
due to his combination of literary genius with learning; much of his 
learning is obsolete, yet the literary graces endure, and it is because of 
them that The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire still finds readers 
in our own days. It does not follow that we can share J. B. Bury’s en- 
thusiasm, which was carried so far that he ventured to compare Gib- 
bon with Thucydides and Tacitus.’ In fairness to Bury it must be 
added that he saw clearly many weaknesses of Gibbon’s history, and 
perhaps all of them, except those indicated from the Roman Catholic 
point of view by Christopher Dawson,* and the very one that my arti- 
cle is intended to expose. 

The latest criticism of Gibbon known to me was published in 1953 
by a Norwegian scholar, Per Fuglum.* His account is very fair and 


*‘In the three last [volumes] I may have been seduced by the facility of my 
pen, and the constant habit of speaking one language and writing another may have 
infused some mixture of Gallic idioms’ (The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, 
ed. John Murray, znd ed., London, 1897, p. 333). 

* At the beginning of his introduction to his edition of the Decline and Fall. 1 
have used the revised edition in seven volumes, London, 1909-14 (reprinted 1925- 
29). References hereafter will be by chapter, followed by volume and page in the 
Bury edition of 1909-14. The first edition of the Decline and Fall was in six volumes, 
London, 1776-88. 

Bury’s admiration for Gibbon must, however, be given full weight, for he was 
better able than anybody else to appreciate Gibbon’s achievements in their natural 
perspective. His editing of the Decline and Fall followed upon considerable work 
of his own in the same general field. Moreover, he fully shared Gibbon’s rational- 
ism, and was the author of an excellent little book tracing the struggle to achieve 
freedom of thought (A History of Freedom of Thought, London, 1913; revised and 
extended by H. J. Blackham, London, 1952). 

‘Lecture on Gibbon before the British Academy (published in the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, XX, 1934, and separately as Edward Gibbon, London, 1935). 

*Edward Gibbon, His View of Life and Conception of History (Oslo Studies 
in English; Oslo, 1953). 
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comprehensive, yet he fails to pay any attention to what I consider to 
be Gibbon’s main shortcoming. 


Before declaring my own criticism I want to express my admira- 
tion, which is as sincere if not as intense as Bury’s. I am not at all like 
those men who, having failed to discover their pet ideas in a great work 
or having detected a few errors in their own little sector, do not hesi- 
tate to condemn the whole of it; such an attitude is not only foolish but 
mean. 

Two statements of Gibbon have often been quoted, and justly so, 
because they are very moving. The first relates to the conception of 
his undertaking and the second to its completion. 


In my Journal the place and moment of conception are recorded; the 
fifteenth of October, 1764, in the close of evening, as I sat musing in the 
Church of the Zoccolanti or Franciscan fryars,* while they were singing 
Vespers in the Temple of Jupiter on the ruins of the Capitol. 


I have presumed to mark the moment of conception; I shall now com- 
memorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on the day, or rather 
the night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceau, or 
covered walk of Acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains, The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all Nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by 
the idea that I had taken my everlasting leave of an old wid: agreeable 
companion, and that, whatsoever might be the future date of my history, 
the life of the historian must be short and precarious." 


Between these two moments, 15 October 1764 in Rome and 27 June 
1787 in Lausanne, stretch twenty-three years that were entirely de- 
voted to his self-imposed task. It was a gigantic task and Gibbon ac- 
complished it, not perfectly, but almost as well as was possible in his 
age. However much I disagree with him on certain points I admire him 

* Gibbon refers to Santa Maria in Aracoeli. 

* Autobiographies, pp. 270, 333-334. Compare the close of the Decline and Fall: 
‘It was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a work 
which has amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, however 


inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the curiosity and candour of the 
public. Lausanne, June 27, 1787.’ 
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profoundly. His design was a great and noble one, and he was equal to 
it. That is enough to fascinate my imagination. 


Gibbon was a rationalist and a freethinker, not so much a pupil of 
the Encyclopédistes and of Voltaire as of their predecessor, Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706).*° He had actually met d’Alembert and Diderot as 
well as Voltaire but seldom referred to them. In the Decline and Fall 
there are a few references to Bayle, many to Montesquieu (whom also 
he greatly admired), none to the other men just mentioned. 

His rationalism was genuine enough, yet temperate, because he was 
as keenly aware of the precariousness of reason as he was of its car- 
dinal importance. Our reason is weak and must be controlled, yet, 
such as it is, we must always depend on it; it is the measure of our dig- 
nity and honor. 

A man who does not use his reason as much as possible is neither 
free nor respectable; freedom of the mind is the source of generous 
thoughts. Gibbon recommended reasonableness but also moderation, 
tolerance, impartiality; he condemned fanaticism, cruelty, hypocrisy, 
superstition. He was endowed with the qualities that men of science, 
or, let us say, scientific historians, need above all: respect for reason 
but also for experience (for established facts), belief in a cosmos, that 
is, in the rationality of the universe and what he called ‘the immutable 
laws of Nature.’ The scientific historian must have some understand- 
ing of probabilities; he must be prudent in his conclusions, methodical 
in his research, skeptical with moderation. As Gibbon was interested 
in the use of reason and experience, and not only in his own use of 
them, but in their use (or misuse) by ancient men and their transmis- 
sion from generation to generation, he might have been led naturally to 
the writing not only of a history of civilization but also of a history of 
the growth of rationalism and knowledge; and that would have 
brought him very close to the history of science. This tendency of his 
was proved in the opening sentence of his youthful Essai sur P étude de 
la littérature: ‘L’Histoire des Empires est celle de la misére des hommes. 
L’histoire des sciences est celle de leur grandeur et de leur bonheur.’ ® 

*His interest in Bayle was deepened because of their common experience, a 
temporary conversion to Catholicism in early youth (Autobiographies, pp. 91-93 
and passim). See my study, ‘Boyle and Bayle: The Sceptical Chemist and the 
Sceptical Historian,’ Chymia, Ill (1950), 155-189. 

* The Essai, a little book of 191 pages, was published by T. Becket and P. A. de 
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A historian of science could not have put it with more emphasis, yet 
Gibbon drifted away from this early concept as he became increas- 
ingly engrossed in the vicissitudes of political, military, and ecclesias- 
tical events. 


The Decline and Fall is divided into seventy-one chapters, of which 
the most famous are chapters XV and XVI, dealing with the history of 
Christianity from the beginning to Constantine, but the best are chap- 
ters II and III, dealing with the age of the Antonines. His account of 
the Second Century is excellent in every respect except one. He ad- 
mired the wise emperors, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, and 
remarked, “Their united reigns [138-180] are possibly the only period 
of history in which the happiness of a great people was the sole ob- 
ject of government.’ *° In those chapters he devoted much space not 
only to law and administration, but also to public buildings, means of 
communication, trade and finance, agriculture, the cultivation of 
vines, olives, and flax, the arts of luxury, but none to science. Con- 
sidering the sentence from the Essai quoted above, this is hard to be- 
lieve, but it is so. 

There were living in that golden age two men who are counted as 
among the very greatest of all times, Ptolemy and Galen. The first 
wrote the Almagest and the Geography and both works remained 
standard until the end of the Renaissance; the second was the author 
of many books on medicine and philosophy that were used as text- 
books in the universities of Europe and America until the seventeenth 
century. For fifteen centuries the history of astronomy, geography, 
and medicine was very largely centered upon these two great men. 
There are hardly any others whose influence has been deeper and has 
extended over a longer period of time.” 

We would not expect the historian of the Decline and Fall to dis- 
cuss the achievements of these two men in detail, for that would have 
been far too long a digression. Yet he wished to give us an idea of the 
spiritual greatness of the age of the Antonines; these two intellectual 


Hondt, London, 1761. An English translation was issued by the same publishers 
in 1764. 

* Chapter III (I, 84). 

"For Prolemy, see George Sarton, Ancient Science and Modern Civilization 
(Lincoln, Neb., 1954), pp. 37-74, and for Galen, Sarton, Galen of Pergamon (Law- 
rence, Kans., 1954). 
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giants were its greatest ornaments next to the emperors themselves. It 
was necessary to explain their presence, their deeds, their immense in- 
fluence upon the progress of humanity. 

Now this is all that Gibbon has to say about them. My quotation 
is verbatim and complete: 


The sciences of physic and astronomy were successfully cultivated by 
the Greeks; the observations of Prolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their discoveries and corrected their 
errors; but, if we except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence passed 
away without having produced a single writer of original genius or who 
excelled in the arts of elegant composition.” 


Bearing in mind the exceptional importance of Ptolemy and Galen, it 
would be impossible to find in universal literature a sentence equally 
egregious in its perversity. Never has anybody disposed of the genius 
and achievements of two world figures with so few words and such 
lofty condescension. 


If Ptolemy and Galen could not find grace in Gibbon’s eyes and 
failed to arrest his attention, we shall not expect him to speak of other 
men of science. I reread the Decline and Fall with this in view, and 
may say that the history of science is completely neglected. There 
may be occasional references here and there to one writer or another 
whom Gibbon met in his wide reading, but those references are always 
brief and insignificant; they do not count. For example, in chapter 
XIII, on Diocletian, he speaks of the emperor’s edict against the 
transmuters of base metals into nobler ones as ‘the first authentic event 
in the history of alchymy,’ but this interested him only as another 
form of superstition."* There is casual reference to Oribasios (IV-2)** 
apropos of a letter addressed to him by his friend, Julian the Apostate.’ 
This is as if a historian of the seventeenth century should refer to 
Harvey only apropos of James I and to Descartes only apropos of 
Queen Christina. It would be almost worse than not to refer to them 


“Chapter II (I, 62). The Bury edition used has a very elaborate index (172 
pages) and yet neither Ptolemy nor Galen is mentioned in it. The indexer decided 
that the statement concerning them was too empty to deserve registration. 

“Chapter XIII (I, 394). 

“As in my writing generally, this symbol means ‘second half of the fourth 
century’; ‘III-1 s. c.’ would mean ‘first half of the third century B. c.’ 

* Chapter XXII (II, 427 n.). 
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at all. Toward the end of chapter XLIII Gibbon remarks: ‘I shall con- 
clude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, and the plague, 
which astonished or afflicted the age of Justinian.’** These fearful 
events led to a digression such as might occur in a history of science. 
For example, the comet brought to Gibbon’s mind Seneca, Bayle, 
Halley, and others, but all this was incidental. 

There are no references to Chalcidius (IV—1), Macrobius (V-1), 
Martianus Capella (V—z), but quite a few to Boethius (VI-1), Cassi- 
odorus (VI-1), Isidore of Seville (VII—1); these six men constitute a 
group who helped to salvage a part of ancient science in the Latin West, 
but that was not enough to attract Gibbon’s attention; he was more in- 
terested in the last three because they entered the field of political and 
church history. 

It would be unfair to expect Gibbon to be well acquainted with 
Arabic science, though there had been good Arabists in Europe since 
the seventeenth century and even since the time of Clenardus; not to 
mention mediaeval scholars. There are some personalities, however, of 
such outstanding nature that one cannot give an account of Islamic 
culture (as Gibbon tried to do) without dealing with them. Consider 
Ibn Sina or Avicenna (XI—1) and Ibn Rushd or Averroés (XII-2). 
What does he tell us about them? 

In chapter LII Gibbon actually tried to cover Arabic science, but he 
did it in the most unsatisfactory way. Here, for example, is his dis- 
cussion of Arabic medicine: ‘In the science of medicine, the Arabians 
have been deservedly applauded. The names of Mesua and Geber, of 
Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the Grecian masters; in the city of 
Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed to exercise 
their lucrative profession.’ ** I found no other references to any Mesué, 
to Jabir, or to Ibn Sina, but in chapter LI there is an insignificant and 
incorrect footnote concerning al-Razi (IX-2).* Errors in matters of 
detail could be readily excused, but the manner of juggling away 
Avicenna, whose influence upon Western as well as Eastern thought 
was truly immense, is disgraceful. As to Averroés, Gibbon has no space 
for him except in a footnote reading: ‘Among the Arabian philosophers, 
Averroes has been accused of despising the religion of the Jews, the 
Christians, and the Mahometans (see his article in Bayle’s Dictionary). 


* Chapter XLIII (IV, 461). 


* Chapter LII (VI, 33). 
* Chapter LI (V, 504 n.). 
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Each of these sects would agree that in two instances out of three his 
contempt was reasonable.’ 

Surely it would have been better not to speak at all of those two 
giants, Avicenna and Averroés, than to utter such futilities and to 
replace a criticism with an irrelevant witticism. I am willing to con- 
cede that Gibbon was a great historian — one of the greatest of the Age 
of Enlightenment — but as compared with Avicenna and Averroés 
he had the stature of a dwarf. 


It is unnecessary to insist: Gibbon’s references to the history of 
science are rare and contemptible. 


Such blindness as Gibbon’s was bad enough in itself, but its effect 
has been considerably aggravated by the average Englishman’s con- 
fidence in him. The English have thought of him not simply as a 
scholar who described the decline of Rome and the rise of Christianity 
but also as a historian of ancient and mediaeval culture. His great work 
became an inspiration and a model for the ‘cultural’ historians of 
England and North America and even to a lesser extent for those of 
other countries. 

The misconception of Gibbon as a historian of culture has perhaps 
been more unfortunate with regard to the Middle Ages than to an- 
tiquity, for as far as antiquity is concerned knowledge of Greek 
science has filtered through other channels, but the legend of mediaeval 
ignorance, of ‘a thousand years of darkness,’ has been harder to eradi- 
cate, and Gibbon’s work has helped to sustain it. Readers of the 
Decline and Fall were given the impression that the Middle Ages had 
no value of their own, but were simply the tail end, the ‘decline and 
fall,’ of antiquity. In this respect Gibbon was simply following the 
prejudices of Renaissance scholars, gradually enhanced by later writers, 
such as Voltaire. To put it bluntly, he saw only the destructive and 
negative aspects of the Middle Ages, and was blind to their virtues and 
to their positive efforts; in particular, there is no indication in his book 
that mediaeval science ever amounted to anything. Now, if you leave 
out of the history of a period the only things that were really hopeful 
and creative, than what remains is pretty dim. 

The very fact that his work was so good and admirable in other 
respects caused his influence concerning the history of science (or 
rather the lack of it) to be more dangerous. He fully appreciated the 

* Chapter LII (VI, 35 n.). 
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uniqueness of many events, the extreme singularity of men of destiny, 
and therefore the necessity of avoiding prophecies, exhortations, 
lessons, prejudices, and dogmatism. His opinions were generally toler- 
ant and moderate. He realized that complete truth is unattainable and 
yet that one must do one’s best to reach closer to it. His rationalism and 
moderate skepticism were salutary and commendable. Many of his 
manners were exemplary, but he gave the English readers a false pattern 
of culture and, unfortunately, they imitated the pattern as well as the 
method. 

Foreign scholars are hardly aware of the influence that Gibbon has 
exerted upon English thought.” The Decline and Fall has often been 
considered as a treasury of political wisdom and as a faithful image of 
ancient and mediaeval Rome. His standing among the upper classes, 
the alumni of the public schools, of Oxford and Cambridge, remains 
very high. 

An amusing example of this was given a few years ago by J. C. 
Smuts, Jr, in his biography of his illustrious father. Groote Schuur, 
Cecil Rhodes’s magnificent home just outside Cape Town, had been 
bequeathed by him to the nation to serve as the residence of its prime 
ministers, and Jan Smuts lived in it at various periods from 1919 to 
1948. According to the younger Smuts: ‘In Rhodes’ den, called the 
Smoking Room, are about three hundred books, many typed and 
bound in red leather. This collection never failed to amuse my father. 
It appears that Gibbon had been a great favourite of Rhodes, and so he 
gave Hatchard of London instructions to translate all the authorities 
used in the Decline and Fall. Half of the books consisted of these 
typed translated volumes which cost Rhodes £8,000. The works were 
already available in translations, my father said, and in his ignorance 
Rhodes was simply wasting his money.’ 

I cannot accept that anecdote at its face value; I suspect that some 
inaccuracy or misunderstanding has crept into it. But one thing is 
certain: to the mind of Rhodes, an exceptional man in his own way, 
Gibbon was an admirable teacher. Rhodes had suffered many collisions 
with politicians, lay and ecclesiastic, and he enjoyed reading Gibbon’s 


® There have been many translations, such as French (1776-95 and later), Italian 
(1779-92 and later), German (1779-93 and later), Swedish (1820-34), Spanish 
(1842-47), and Russian (1883-86), but Gibbon’s popularity and authority in foreign 
countries do not begin to compare with his prestige in the English-speaking world. 
"J. C. Smuts, Jan Christian Smuts, 1870-1950 (London, 1952), p. 261. 
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spicy accounts of similar affrays. Moreover, he was probably reflecting 
the opinions of the Oxford dons who had fostered his education. He 
was anxious to prove that his appreciation was not inferior to theirs; 
he knew what was really worth while. 


To return to Gibbon, his blindness to the history of science and 
technology is the more remarkable because it was not complete. The 
statement at the beginning of his Essai might be discounted, because 
he was so young when he penned it (in 1761), long before the beginning 
of his great undertaking. Yet when, nearly twenty years later, he had 
worked his way through to the middle of the Decline and Fall, he 
could not help concluding: ‘Since the first discovery of the arts, war, 
commerce, and religious zeal have diffused, among the savages of the 
Old and New World, those inestimable gifts: they have been success- 
ively propagated; they can never be lost. We may therefore acquiesce 
in the pleasing conclusion that every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the knowledge, and 
perhaps the virtue, of the human race.’ ” 

This is definitely a belief in progress, progress of knowledge, of the 
arts and crafts, and perhaps even of virtue. The progress of reason, 
the progress of science, he did not see, or he did not see clearly enough. 
At the end of his chapter LXV, apropos of gunpowder he remarked, 
‘If we contrast the rapid progress of this mischievous discovery with 
the slow and laborious advances of reason, science, and the arts of peace, 
a philosopher, according to his temper, will laugh or weep at the folly 
of mankind.’ * 

When he was meditating his chapter XLIII, on the age of Justinian, 
he read the Natural Questions of Seneca (I-2) and seemed to accept the 
latter’s scientific optimism, adding, however, in a footnote: ‘Seneca’s 
viith book of Natural Questions displays, in the theory of comets, a 
philosophic mind. Yet should we not too candidly confound a vague 
prediction, a veniet tempus, etc. with the merit of real discoveries.’ * 

The ‘veniet tempus’ is an allusion to Seneca’s prophecy, which was 
the most persuasive defense of progress in antiquity, and has been 


“Chapter XXXVIII (IV, 181). Chapter XXXVIII, bringing to its close the 
Empire of the West, terminates the original third volume of the work, published 
in 1781. 

™ Chapter LXV (VII, 86). 

“Chapter XLIII (IV, 462 n.). 
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abundantly confirmed by the whole development of science: ‘The 
time will come when things that are now hidden will be revealed in the 
daylight because of diligent agelong investigations . . . The time will 
come when posterity will wonder that we did not know such obvious 
things.’ ** This is one of the most impressive statements in the whole 
of ancient literature. Yet Gibbon could not see what Seneca had seen 
clearly more than seventeen centuries before. 


How can one account for Gibbon’s misunderstanding of the pattern 
of history? Was he not a highly intelligent man, learned and observant, 
a careful and thoughtful reader? His education was excellent as far as 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek classics was concerned. He had 
received a good political training, like all Englishmen of his class, and, 
in addition, his travels and residences in France, Italy, and Switzerland 
had broadened his views. He was a dyed-in-the-wool Tory, but he 
believed in the ‘natural rights’ or the ‘inalienable rights’ of men, the 
rights, that is, to a minimum of comfort, to freedom of conscience and 
of speech, and to equality before the law. He always was a good 
Englishman, but he gradually became a good European. About 1780, 
when halfway through the history, he wrote: ‘It is the duty of a patriot 
to prefer and promote the exclusive interest and glory of his native 
country; but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and 
to consider Europe as one great republic, whose various inhabitants 
have attained almost the same level of politeness and cultivation.’ * 
And in 1785, in a long letter to Lord Sheffield, he declared, ‘I never 
was a very warm Patriot and I grow every day a Citizen of the 
World.’ * 

He understood full well and practised the virtues of tolerance and 
moderation. In a letter addressed to his stepmother toward the end of 
his life he wrote, ‘I endeavour to use with moderation Dr Cadogan’s 
best remedies; temperance, exercise, and chearfulness.’ ** 


*‘Veniet tempus, quo ista, quae nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat et longioris 
aevi diligentia . . . veniet tempus, quo posteri nostri tam aperta nos nescisse 
mirentur’ (Naturales Quaestiones, VII, 25, 4-7; quoted from Opera quae supersunt, 
ed. Alfred Gercke, II, Leipzig, 1907, 258-259). 

* Chapter XXXVIII (IV, 176). 

* Written from Lausanne 21 March 1785 (The Letters of Edward Gibbon, ed. 
J. E. Norton, London, 1956, Ill, 25). 

* Lausanne, 1 August 1792 (Letters, III, 266). ‘Dr Cadogan’ is William Cadogan 
(1711-1797), who ‘attributed all chronic diseases to indolence, intemperance and 
vexation’ (Letters, III, 18 n.). To practice temperance with moderation is fine! 
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In his opinion all that is great is born under the influence of the 
‘spirit of liberty.’ Freedom of thought is a necessity for the develop- 
ment of a sound culture; unfortunately, he did not see that it was the 
root of science as well as its fruit. He fully realized the difficulties of 
democracy and explained them repeatedly. In that respect the Decline 
and Fall is a very instructive book; in spite of its gloominess it is, I 
think, the best cure for social pessimism. Its study would be the best 
political initiation for the leaders of newborn democracies. They would 
feel the need for slowness and patience; no people can learn the use of 
freedom in one or two generations. 

Gibbon apparently acquired a good knowledge of law, but that 
knowledge was vitiated by his ignorance of science. He realized the 
central importance of legal institutions but did not realize in the same 
way the central importance of positive knowledge. In spite of his legal 
learning, he had no clear understanding of the difference between the 
so-called natural laws * and the laws of nature (scientific laws). 

As he had a good deal of curiosity he obtained gradually a relatively 
large amount of scientific information. He attended mathematical 
lectures at Lausanne in 1757-58; * and twenty years later, according to 
his own testimony, ‘I indulged my curiosity in some studies of a very 
different nature; a course of Anatomy which was demonstrated by Dr. 
Hunter, and some lessons of Chemistry which were delivered by Mr. 
Higgins: the principles of these sciences, and a taste for books of 
Natural history, contributed to multiply my ideas and my images, and 
the Anatomist or Chemist may sometimes track me in their own 
snow. ** This is confirmed in a letter to his stepmother: “Last year 
was allowed for repose and preparation, the usual distractions of the 
Winter have been encreased by a constant daily attendance of two 
hours every day to Dr Hunter’s Anatomy lectures which have opened 
to me a new and very entertaining scene within myself.’ * 

*Jus gentium, droit des gens, law of nations. 

"During two winters I attended the private lectures of Mr. de Traytorrens, 
who explained the Elements of Algebra and Geometry as far as the Conic sections 
of the Marquis de l’Hopital’ ( Autobiographies, p. 141; a similar statement at p. 235). 

" Autobiographies, p. 315. ‘Dr. Hunter’ is John Hunter (1728-1793), the illus- 
trious surgeon and anatomist. ‘Mr. Higgins’ is probably Bryan Higgins (1737?- 
1820), who established a school of chemistry in Soho, 1774, and was invited to 
Russia by Catherine II ca. 1785; or it may be his nephew, William Higgins (d. 1825), 
he who claimed to have discovered the atomic theory before Dalton. 


“London, 29 March 1777 (Letters, Il, 141). This would place the Hunter lec- 
tures in the winter of 1776-77. 
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How many professional historians, one might ask, have taken the 
trouble to attend mathematical lectures at the age of twenty, and lec- 
tures on anatomy and chemistry at forty? This proves not only 
Gibbon’s curiosity but also his good will, yet those efforts remained 
largely ineffectual because of the lack of scientific education in his early 
youth. His knowledge of science was varied and extensive but super- 
ficial and rootless. The same can be said of the brave statement at the 
beginning of his Essai of 1761; it was too undernourished to grow to 
maturity. 

It is interesting to compare Gibbon with Montaigne in this respect. 
Both were anxious to understand everything around them, including 
scientific efforts, but both were handicapped by an early education ex- 
clusively literary and bookish. One is amused because both were 
puzzled by the loss of days when the calendar was reformed, Montaigne 
in 1582 and Gibbon in 1752.*° Both got to know many scientific facts 
but failed to understand the scientific method and spirit and to ap- 
preciate the essential difference between philosophical or theological 
discussions on the one hand and scientific controversies on the other. 

Gibbon was more of a rationalist and freethinker than Montaigne 
could have been two centuries before, but he was hypnotized by 
political and theological quarrels and lost touch with the realities of 
scientific growth. It was a great pity, because his own message would 
have been incomparably stronger if it had been somewhat inspired by 
those realities. Thinking in terms of applied science or technology, 
Gibbon understood that the progress of knowledge was necessary to 
strengthen a nation and ensure its triumph, but he did not understand 
the creative power of pure science. He loved freedom of thought but 
did not understand that the development of science required that 
freedom and increased it. Moreover, the progress of positive knowledge 
does not imply anticlericalism (in Gibbon’s sense); rather, it helps to 
purify a man’s religion as well as his science. 

He never made a sufficient distinction between science itself and its 
applications. He was better acquainted with the latter, which are of 
great practical importance, than with the principles. The applications 
are immediately useful, but there is no reason why a philosopher should 
be very familiar with them. Should he fall ill, the best he could do 
woyld be to consult a competent physician, and so on. The principles, 


* Autobiographies, p. 79. Poor Gibbon lost eleven days of his vacation in 1752. 
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however, will eventually become intrinsic parts of a man’s philosophy 
and of a nation’s culture. Yet one should not blame Gibbon too much 
for being unaware of this, if we remember that many self-styled 
humanists of our own day are equally benighted. 


Gibbon’s disregard of the history of science was largely caused by 
his lopsided education. It would be tempting to throw the blame also 
upon his environment and to say that he ignored the history of science 
because he could not help sharing the ignorance of his contemporaries, 
but that would be misleading. A number of books relating to the history 


of science had appeared in his own life and even before. Let me give a 
few examples: 


Daniel Le Clerc (1652-1722) 


Histoire de la médecine, Geneva, 1696. Revised and enlarged edition, 
858 p., Amsterdam, 1723. 


Johann Conrad Barckhausen or Barchusen (1666-1723) 
Historia medicinae, 623 p., Amsterdam, 1710. 


John Freind (1675-1728) 
The History of Physick, 2 vols., London, 1725-26. 


Johann Christoph Heilbronner (1706—ca. 1747) 
Historia matheseos universae, 930 p., Leipzig, 1742. 


Jean Etienne Montucla (1725-1799) 


Histoire des mathématiques, 2 vols., Paris, 1758. Revised and enlarged 
edition, 4 vols., Paris, 1799—1802.** 


Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) 


The History and Present State of Electricity, 776 p., London, 1767. 
Several later editions. 


The History and Present State of Discoveries Relating to Vision, Light, 
and Colours, 869 p., London, 1772. 


Albrecht von Haller (1708-1777) 
Bibliotheca botanica, 2 vols., London, 1771-72. 
Bibliotheca chirurgica, 2 vols., Basel and Bern, 1774-75. 
Bibliotheca medicinae practicae, 4 vols., Basel and Bern, 1776-88." 


“ Montucla’s history covered also, though less elaborately, mechanics, physics, 
astronomy. Only the first edition appeared early enough to be used by Gibbon, 
but this was all he needed, for it extended to 1600. For Montucla see my article in 
Osiris, I (1936), 519-560. 

* Haller’s books are mainly bibliographical, but contain abundant comment and 
many caustic remarks that would have delighted Gibbon. Haller was established in 
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Jean Sylvain Bailly (1736-1793) 
Histoire de lastronomie ancienne, 548 p., Paris, 1775. 
Histoire de Pastronomie moderne, 3 vols., Paris, 1779-82. 
Traité de Pastronomie indienne et orientale, 607 p., Paris, 1787. 


However incomplete, this list is more than sufficient to show that 
Gibbon had no excuse for treating Ptolemy, Galen, Oribasios, Avi- 
cenna, Maimonides, Averroés, and others as jauntily as he did. Please 
note that the thirteen books mentioned above are each of them very 
elaborate. We may assume that these solid works were accompanied 
and followed by many dissertations, articles, reviews, etc., and that it 
was impossible to ignore them all. Much information appeared also in 
encyclopaedias. It is true that Gibbon’s favorite, the Dictionnaire 
historique et critique of Pierre Bayle (first edition, Rotterdam, 1697, 
with many later), was very weak as far as the history of science is con- 
cerned,” but he certainly used the Encyclopédie edited by Diderot 
and d’Alembert (17 volumes, Paris, 1751-65), wherein the sciences 
and arts were given considerable space. Moreover, a number of critical 
journals appeared regularly, such as the Journal des sgavans (Paris, 
1665— ), Mercure de France (Paris, 1672-1820), Acta eruditorum 
(Leipzig, 1682-1776), the Jesuit Mémoires pour l'histoire des sciences 
et des beaux-arts (Trévoux, 1701-78?), Bibliothéque germanique 
(Amsterdam, 1720-59).** We may be sure that Gibbon read many of 
them, if not all, and the publication of an important book anywhere in 
Europe could not escape his attention. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Gibbon’s neglect of the history 
of science was not accidental but deliberate. His blindness was not the 
blindness of his age but his own. 


This inquiry should have provided a background for an understand- 
ing of this personal blindness. First of all, the task that Gibbon set 
himself was the description of the decline and fall of the Roman 


Bern, that is, in the same country as Gibbon, for Lausanne was Bernese territory 
from 1536 to 1798. 

“This suggests that Gibbon’s lack of interest in the history of science was 
perhaps caused and certainly aggravated by Bayle’s indifference. 

” These journals were sometimes discontinued, then restarted under a new title. 
I have given only the original title and the dates of beginning and final ending. 
For’the Mémoires of Trévoux, see my Introduction to the History of Science, Il 
(Baltimore, 1947-48), 1871. 
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Empire. He began his work with a glowing picture of the age of the 
Antonines: ‘If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the 
world during which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.’ * After 
that golden age, in spite of growing Christianity, everything went from 
bad to worse. 

The main story was one of steady deterioration, disillusion, and 
hopeless decadence. No wonder that Gibbon’s tone was more often 
than not pessimistic and gloomy, a tone that doubtless appealed to his 
readers, for at least until recently most have been willing enough to 
accept the theory of ‘decline and fall’ as applied to ancient and mediae- 
val times but have been equally certain that the world has gone up ever 
since. If anybody complained of the miseries of his own times, let him 
read Gibbon and see how it was earlier; that would cure him. 

But Gibbon’s pessimism lay deeper. Many passages of his work 
suggest that his belief in progress was very weak, if it existed at all. I 
used to share his skepticism as far as social, ethical, political matters are 
concerned. I no longer share it, because it is obvious to me that in spite 
of occasional backslidings (and we have witnessed atrocious ones in 
our own lifetime) ® there is a slow, very slow, improvement in human 
affairs. Better and stabler institutions have been established in many 
countries; they help men even against themselves, enable them to keep 
their ground and to go ahead. At any rate, there is a steady and tangible 
progress in science, in knowledge, in technology. Lucretius and 
Seneca had already seen that, but it is infinitely clearer to us, and it was 
already as clear as daylight in the eighteenth century. The growth of 
knowledge is the only part of evolution that is undoubtedly cumulative, 
progressive, irreversible (Gibbon caught a glimpse of that but forgot 
it). It is for that reason that the history of science should be the axis of 
historiography in general. As Gibbon left out of his account the only 
developments that were certainly accumulative and creative, his doubts 
were natural enough. If you leave out the skeleton of a thing, it remains 


“Years 96 to 180; chapter III (1, 85-86). Compare another passage in the same 
chapter (I, 84), quoted above, p. 282. 

“Contemporary regressions are different from the ancient ones, because they 
are immediately criticized and condemned by large sections of mankind. Tamer- 
lane’s crimes were perhaps as great as Hitler’s, but they were not subjected to the 
same censure and to general execration. Mankind’s indignation and revulsion are a 
measure of the social progress accomplished since Tamerlane’s day. 
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flabby and precarious. Concentrating his attention upon the crimes of 
tyrants, the follies of politicians, the waywardness of the people, the 
fanatical passions of mobs, and disregarding the most helpful aspects 
of history, Gibbon condemned himself to pessimism and to despair. 

In great contrast to the tumults and catastrophies that oppress the 
vast majority of people and are, therefore, in the limelight, the progress 
of knowledge and of reason is the result of activities that are far from 
tangible and are most of the time hidden away deep within the con- 
sciousness of a few individuals. The history of science is thus com- 
paratively speaking a kind of secret history, yet the fruits of it are 
finally available to all the people. 

Gibbon neglected that secret history, and therefore his own account 
was essentially incomplete and his philosophy of history falsified. He 
was led to skepticism, to cynicism, and to a kind of fatalism. He 
wondered whether there was not a kind of cyclic periodicity in the 
rise and fall of nations; one might perhaps speak of the birth, child- 
hood, maturity, senescence, and death of cultures even as one speaks of 
the seven stages of man. That cyclical conception of history was very 
old; the Pythagoreans had possibly borrowed it from the Orient and 
the Platonists had developed it into the myth of eternal return; that 
conception was not disregarded by the Aristotelians and was empha- 
sized by the Stoics; it reappeared periodically in the writings of phil- 
osophers and apocalyptic historians. Therefore, we should not blame 
Gibbon for playing with it.“ 

The fact is that as long as one remains at the political level the notion 
of cycles or periods and of eternal return can hardly be avoided. The 
history of science destroys that illusion; as the achievements of science 
are creative, cumulative, irreversible, the vicious circles are broken 
even in the world of politics. For example, the troubles, the trials, and 
the terrors of the atomic age are essentially different from those that 
obtained in the Age of Enlightenment, when Gibbon was composing 
his history. They are essentially different because the technical triumphs 
have turned everything upside down, and even more so, because the 
progress of science has lifted mankind to a higher level. 

The historian of science has not completely eradicated the idea of 


“ The less so because it has been brilliantly exploited by our own contemporaries, 
Oswald Spengler (1880-1936) and Arnold Joseph Toynbee. They had forerunners 
in the last century, as explained by Hans Joachim Schoeps, Vorlaufer Spenglers: 
Studien zum Geschichtspessimismus im 19. Jabrhundert, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1955). 
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eternal return; he knows well enough that many things are bound to 
recur as faithfully as natural cycles. But they do not recur at the same 
level. In his conception of history the vicious circles have been defi- 
nitely replaced by a rising helix. We come back again and again to the 
same azimuths but at higher and higher altitudes. 

GerorGE SARTON 











Swift and the Prosecuted 
Nottingham Speech 


uRING the period 1710-14 Jonathan Swift occupied an un- 

usual position as chief spokesman for the Tory party. He 

had been urged by Robert Harley, Queen Anne’s Lord 

Treasurer, to publicize the party’s point of view and to 
employ his satiric pen to attack the aggressive Whig opposition. Swift, 
though quite willing to act in this capacity, refused to accept any 
financial compensation for his services. Undoubtedly he hoped to 
receive an eventual reward in the form of church preferment. But 
meanwhile his unofficial status in the government allowed him a degree 
of independence far greater than that of a political hack like Daniel 
Defoe. Consequently, although he regularly conferred with Harley 
and the other Tory leaders, he exercised considerable freedom in 
determining which of the Whigs to single out for attack and still greater 
independence of judgment in deciding what form his satiric thrusts 
should take. As time went on, his increasing partisanship and his 
caustic wit led him to pursue a somewhat reckless course. This bold 
policy reached a climax in 1714 when, following the appearance of his 
Public Spirit of the Whigs, the House of Lords declared this work to 
be ‘a false, malicious, and factious libel’ and offered a reward of three 
hundred pounds for the discovery of the writer.” 

A few years earlier he had been threatened with reprisals following 
the publication of a sham speech of Lord Nottingham. The circum- 
stances surrounding this event have heretofore been obscure. Although 
it is clear that Swift was the author of An Excellent New Song, Being 
the Intended Speech of a Famous Orator against Peace, subsequent 
developments, namely the prosecution of the alleged printer of a 
Nottingham speech, have proved baffling.” One difficulty arises from 
the fact that there is no complete list of Swift’s works. Like most 
political propagandists of the time, he published anonymously, and it 


* Ricardo B. Quintana, The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift, 2nd ed. (London, 


1953)s P- 194. 
* The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), I, 141-142. 
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is not always easy to determine which of numerous writings on the 
Tory side are his. Another complication results from the multiplicity 
of works on the same issue, many with similar if not identical titles. 
As a result it is sometimes puzzling to know which of several similarly 
titled works is the specific one being alluded to in contemporary 
accounts. Such is the problem with respect to Swift’s Excellent New 
Song. In the past it has been thought that this ballad, containing a mock 
speech of Lord Nottingham, was the work that led to the prosecution 
of the printer Andrew Hind. The purpose of this paper is to point out 
that there were at least three sham Nottingham speeches and to indicate 
which of these became the subject of prosecution by the House of 
Lords. 

The events that led Swift to compose his ballad on Nottingham are 
outlined in the Journal to Stella. In December, 1711, while the Tories 
were attempting to bring the long-protracted war with France to an 
end, they were bitterly annoyed by the desertion of Lord Nottingham. 
This prominent statesman, with a record for being an ardent Tory, 
suddenly decided to join the Whigs in opposing any peace that made no 
provision for removing Spain from the dominion of France. The peace 
treaty was scheduled for discussion in the House of Lords on December 
7, and the Tories were disconcerted by the prospect that Nottingham, 
who had a reputation for eloquence, would speak in opposition to their 
terms. Under the date of December 5 Swift, who had been dining with 
Harley, writes: “Lord treasurer was hinting as if he wished a ballad was 
made on him, and I will get up one against to-morrow.’ The next day 
he reports, ‘I was this morning making the ballad, two degrees above 
Grubstreet.’ Upon finishing it, he sent the manuscript to the printer, 
who brought him copies that evening.* 

Swift’s ballad, consisting of fifty-four lines, is introduced by a 
disparaging description of Nottingham as a person always ruled by 
personal expediency. The remaining forty-four lines are devoted to 
the mock speech in which Lord Nottingham confesses that he has been 
bribed by the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough to oppose ending 
the war with France. The introductory lines run as follows: 


An Orator dismal of Nottinghamshire, 

Who has forty Years let out his Conscience to hire, 
Out of Zeal for his Country, and want of a Place, 
Is come up, vi & armis, to break the Q—’s Peace. 


* Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), II, 430-431. 
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He has vamp’t an old Speech, and the Court to their sorrow, 
Shall hear Him harangue against PRIOR to Morrow. 

When once he begins, he never will flinch, 

But repeats the same Note a whole Day, like a Finch. 

I have heard all the Speech repeated by Hoppy. 

And, mistakes to prevent, | have obtain’d a Copy.* 


On December 15, nine days after Swift’s ballad had appeared, a 
complaint was registered in the House of Lords against the printing and 
publishing of ‘The Earl of Nottingham’s Speech to the Honourable 
House of Lords; London, printed by J. Tomson, near Covent-Garden, 
1711.’ A committee designated to investigate the publication reported 
on December 22 that the work had been printed under ‘a sham Name,’ 
and that, on evidence provided by Sarah Vickers, the real printer was 
‘Andrew Hind, living in Peterborough-Court, near Fleet-Street.’ 
Hind, having been taken into custody, was eventually released with a 
reprimand.° 

In the Journal to Stella Swift strongly denied that he was the author 
of the prosecuted speech. He writes: “There was printed a Grub-street 
speech of lord Nottingham; and he was such an owl to complain of it 
in the house of lords, who have taken up the printer for it. I heard at 
Court, that Walpole (a great Whig member) said, that I and my 
whimsical club writ it at one of our meetings, and that I should pay for 
it. He will find he lies; and I shall let him know by a third hand my 
thoughts of him.’*® If Swift’s statement is to be trusted, it must be 
assumed that another speech was really the subject of the prosecution. 
Evidence that at least two sham speeches were circulated appears in the 
correspondence of Lord Raby, who, in a letter of 18 December 1711, 
writes: “My Lord N made a complaint of a grub street speech 
they had cry’d about, as spoke by him in the house, of which he said 
he had not spoke one word, and now they cry up and down a sham 
speech of his vindication from the former.’ * 

Furthermore there is in the Harvard College Library a rare copy of a 





‘Poems, ed. Williams, I, 142-143. Nottingham, whose family name was Finch, 
was nicknamed ‘Dismal’ because of his swarthy complexion. Matthew Prior had 
recently engaged in secret negotiations with France looking toward a peace. ‘Hoppy’ 
may be the Rt. Hon. Edward Hopkins. 

* Journals of the House of Lords, XIX (1709-14), 343, 349, 361, 362. 

* Journal to Stella, ed. Williams, II, 441-442. 

*The Wentworth Papers 1705-1739, ed. James J. Cartwright (London, 1883), 
p. 225. 
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Nottingham ballad that bears a title similar to Swift’s.* This second 
ballad runs to forty-eight lines. Although it borrows some of Swift’s 
phraseology, it consists of an entirely different set of verses. It appears 
on a half-sheet, subscribed ‘Printed in the Year 1711’ but bearing no 
printer’s name. A few lines are reproduced here so that it can be com- 
pared with Swift’s ballad: 


THE 


Nottingham Ballad. 
An Excellent New Song. 
Being the Intended sprecu of a Famous Orator. 


An Orator was found in Nottinghamshire, 

Who for his great Parts was summon’d to appear 
At Court, to give the necssary Assistance there, 
Whose deep Judgment, and great Education then, 
Shin’d before the most Expertest Men; 

His known Zeal for his his County deserv’d a Place, 
Not vi & armis, but fit bon de grace. 

The Scandalous Crew that him do defame, 

Ought to be punish’d by the Great Not in game; 
His Speeches has been always loyal and true. 

Tho’ blacken’d by a hellish and diabolical Crew. 

To vamp up a Speech is an idle Story, 

His Oratory’s Noble, and wtth Prior, will glory, 
To spend bis Breath for England’s Glory, 

Without insipid Pride which he doth disdain, 

And like a Finch, will tune it o’re all Day, 

For his Country’s good, all deep Intriegues display. 


In view of Swift’s denial that he was the author of the prosecuted 
speech, this feeble ballad might appear to be the one that led to a com- 
plaint, even though it attempts to defend Nottingham. Actually, how- 
ever, the prosecuted publication was a third and entirely different work. 
It will be observed that Swift and his contemporaries never allude to it 
as a ballad, but merely as a sham speech. It was in fact, not a poem, but 
a prose piece that might easily be taken as a faithful transcript of Not- 
tingham’s real speech. 

The problem has been solved by the publication of the minutes of 
the Lords’ committee that prosecuted Andrew Hind and, more par- 


*Catalogued under *EBB (where filed alphabetically). A check of major collec- 
tions elsewhere has revealed no other copy. 
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ticularly, by the reprinting of the copy of the sham speech, entitled 
‘The Earl of Nottingham’s Speech to the Honourable House of 
Lords,’ that served as evidence.’ Unlike the printed copies of the two 
ballads, the original sheet on which the prose speech appears bears the 
subscription, ‘London, Prnted [sic] by J. Tomson, near Covent- 
Garden, 1711.’ *° This designation, it will be observed, agrees with the 
description of the prosecuted work in Journals of the House of Lords.™ 

The minutes of the committee also supply additional information 
about the mysterious Andrew Hind. As the previously published 
records indicate, Sarah Vickers reported that he had printed the Not- 
tingham speech. When charged with this offense, he protested that he 
‘was at Westchester above six weeks before and continued there some 
time after the said speech was printed and published, and never heard 
or knew thereof until he was taken into custody. His wife since in- 
formed him that she bought a copy of the speech for eighteen pence 
from an unknown person.’ Having pleaded, besides his innocence, 
that he had a wife and two children to support, Hind was given a 
reprimand and discharged on 19 January 1712 upon the payment of a 
fee.” 

Knowing the contents of the sham speech, we can better understand 
why it was prosecuted. Nottingham may have lacked a sense of humor, 
but he would have recognized that no one would be likely to mistake 
either of the ballads as his actual address. For that matter neither ballad 
represented itself to be anything more than ‘the intended speech of a 
famous orator.’ The prose piece, on the other hand, bore a title fraudu- 
lently describing it as the real speech. Furthermore it appears to have 
grossly misrepresented the views that Nottingham had expressed on 
making a peace with France. 

When that subject had come up for discussion in the House of 
Lords, Nottingham had urged that, in the formal address of thanks to 
the Queen for inaugurating peace negotiations, the House should 
indicate its disapproval of any peace that left Spain and the West 


*In Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 
n. s., LX (1710-12), ed Maurice F. Bond (London, 1949), 169, 368-369. 

* | am indebted for the description of the original document to Maurice F. Bond, 
Clerk of Records in the House of Lords. In his letter he adds that the prose Notting- 
ham speech is printed on one side of a sheet measuring 8.3 by 13.2 inches and bearing 
an endorsement in the hand of the Clerk of the Parliaments. 

* XIX, 343. 

*™ Manuscripts of the House of Lords, n. s., TX, 169. 
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Indies under the control of the Bourbons. Although there appears to 
be no record of the exact words he employed on this occasion, Bishop 
Burnet reports that Nottingham spoke ‘copiously’ on the dangers that 
would ensue from a future alliance between the Bourbon Philip of Spain 
and his grandfather, Louis XIV of France.* When the question came 
to a vote, Nottingham and his new Whig allies prevailed by a vote of 
62 to 54.'* Consequently the formal address to Queen Anne concluded 
with the statement that it was ‘the Humble Opinion and Advice of this 
House, That no Peace can be safe or honourable to Great Britain or 
Europe, if Spain and The West-Indies are to be allotted to any Branch 
of the House of Bourbon.’ * 

Although this political crisis resulted in at least three spurious 
speeches, Nottingham’s real speech was never printed. It is impossible 
therefore to say exactly in what respects the prosecuted speech differed 
from the original. That it distorted and misrepresented Nottingham’s 
declaration on the subject seems clear from the fact that the investigat- 
ing committee of the House of Lords termed it ‘false and scandalous.’ 
Furthermore the text of the sham document indicates that it was de- 
signed to discredit Nottingham and the Whigs. In the sham speech 
Nottingham is made to appear unalterably opposed to the Queen’s 
negotiations by scornful references to ‘a rash and unpremeditated peace’ 
and to ‘a deceitful treaty.’ The danger of having a Bourbon on the 
throne of Spain, which had been Nottingham’s basic subject of con- 
tention, is never mentioned. Most significant of all, he is represented 
as saying, ‘It is my opinion, that a vigorous prosecution of the next 
campaign in conjunction with our allies, will be the most suitable 
means to put it out of his [Louis XIV] power to do us any injury, and 
to force him to come to our own terms, without a deceitful treaty, to 
the full satisfaction of all the confederates.’ Thus the sham declaration 
made Nottingham appear to be in favor of continuing the war, although 
in reality he seems merely to have urged the necessity of providing in 
the peace terms against a future Bourbon alliance. 

Whoever wrote the sham prose speech, it was undoubtedly one of 
the Tories. For, with Swift as their chief spokesman, they had insisted 
that Marlborough, ‘the money-changers,’ and the Whigs wished to con- 


* Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time, ed. Martin J. Routh, znd ed. (Ox- 
ford, 1833), VI, 79-81. 

“ George M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne (London, 1930-34), III, 196. 

* Journals of the House of Lords, XIX, 339. 
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tinue the war for reasons of personal profit and aggrandizement.”* Since 
this motive could easily be implied from the prose version of the 
Nottingham speech, the document was cleverly contrived to support 
the Tory point of view. Whether Swift had a hand in composing it 
remains uncertain. He was ingenious enough to have devised this 
stratagem, and it is known that he sometimes supplied ideas for other 
Tory writers to execute. On the other hand, his strong denial of author- 
ship in the Journal to Stella makes it doubtful that he was the actual 
composer of the prosecuted speech. 
Maurice J. QuINLAN 


*So Swift in The Conduct of the Allies, 1711 (The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, VI, Oxford, 1951, 43). 











Gilbert White to Thomas Pennant: 
Two Original Letters at Harvard 


N 1767 Gilbert White began the correspondence with Thomas 

Pennant that, toward the end of his life, he revised and published 

in The Natural History of Selborne (1789).’ Two letters of that 

correspondence, the originals of Letter XX XIII and part of Letter 
XLII of the Natural History, acquired by the Harvard College Library 
in 1954, are here transcribed in full. Each contains material excluded 
from the Natural History and not available to White’s editors and 
biographers.” 

The first letter, dated 26 November 1770, neatly illustrates the con- 
tinuous process of collecting, exchanging, and correcting information 
that was carried on by eighteenth-century naturalists, for whom per- 
sonal correspondence served the same purpose as do notes in the learned 
journals for modern scholars. White’s younger brother John, military 
chaplain at Gibraltar, where he was compiling ‘Fauna Calpensis,’ a 
never-published natural history of the peninsula, and, after 1771, cor- 
respondent of both Pennant and Linnaeus, periodically sent Gilbert 
shipments of birds and other wild life from Gibraltar, along with con- 
jectures and queries about them. After examining the specimens, 
answering some of John’s questions and proposing others, White 
regularly shipped them on to Pennant at Downing in Flintshire, who 
was steadily augmenting his British Zoology (first edition 1766). Pen- 
nant would study them, have his artist make drawings of certain ones 
for the next edition of The British Zoology, and then return answers 


*White’s presentation copy to Pennant of the first edition is in the Harvard 
College Library, along with twelve original drawings made by Samuel Grimm for 
this edition, copies of scores of other editions, and several boxes of letters and papers 
of the White family. These were collected by Samuel Henshaw, and, through the 
gracious consent of the Bodleian Library, were acquired by Harvard in 1943. 

* The first letter is hitherto unpublished. The second was first printed in the 
spring of 1956, in a pamphlet issued (in an edition of seventy-five copies) by the 
Harvard class in bibliography, directed by W. A. Jackson and W. H. Bond, whose 
members included Gaynor Bradish, Alfred David, Joan Larsen, Stanley Miller, Jack 
Stillinger, and David Weber. The originals of most of the letters to Pennant in the 
Natural History are in the British Museum. 
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and further queries, which, through White, were relayed back to John 
at Gibraltar. Meanwhile new observations rapidly circulated, and other 
correspondents, like White’s ‘Sussex friend’ of the letter, contributed 
and received information. 

Of this letter — White’s interim report to Pennant on a shipment 
of birds that he received in the last week of August 1770 and subse- 
quently forwarded to Pennant on January 12 of the following year * — 
parts of the third and fourth paragraphs and all of the fifth (including 
the friend’s remarks) and sixth paragraphs were incorporated, after 
some revision, into the Natural History as Letter XXXIII. The letter 
is written on all four pages of a double folio measuring 8 by 12 % inches, 
and, having been sent in a franked cover provided by Pennant, is un- 
addressed. Except for the restoration of text lost through damage to 
the manuscript (as indicated by pointed brackets { )) the text that 
follows is unemended. Quotation marks beginning and ending lines 
within quoted matter and dots under superscript letters have been 
omitted. The square brackets are White’s. 

Selborne: Nov‘ 26: 1770. 
Dear Sir, 

Supposing from your last letter that you are returned from Lancashire, 
& are settled at Downing for the winter; I employ your frank to inform 
you that I have got an other cargo of birds from Gibraltar, which I have 


studyed over(, & a)m ready to communicate such as are worthy of your 
notice & examination. 


The birds are as follow: Motacilla stapazina: 

Falco Nisus from Barbary: Iunco Raij: 

Lanius collurio: Muscicapa atricapilla: 

Strix flammea: Parus, erroneously so called: 
- - - passerina: you say it is a nondescript: * 
Upupa epops: Emberiza hortulana: 

Tetrao rufus from Barb: Motacilla ficedula: 

- - - avariety from Spain: The female, I believe, of Edwards’s 
Merops apiaster: grey redstart: 

Alauda calandra: Vulturis percnopteri caput 

- - - - cristata: - - & pedes. 


* The shipment’s arrival is recorded in an unpublished letter from Gilbert White 
to John, 6 November 1770 (item 114 in the Henshaw collection of White family 
letters and papers). The second date is established by a letter that he wrote to 
Pennant when he sent him the specimens; see Rashleigh Holt-White, The Life and 
Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne (London, 1901), I, 192. (In subsequent docu- 
mentation Holt-White’s biography is cited as ‘H-W.’) 

**Nondescript’: a species not hitherto described. 
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Hirundo melba: White throat: 
0 oh apus: - - 


for comparing. Stoparola Raij. 








You will please to let me know whether the variety in the necks of the 
red partridges are casual, sexical,® or the effects of different ages(;) my 
Brother is of opinion that they are two sorts, invariably so. The body 
of the grey-necked one was too far gone to be preserved. The Hirundo 
melba is a swift to all intents & purposes, white belly & size excepted: my 
Bro’ very judiciously sent an Hirundo apus, that they might be compared. 
Is not my Bro** parus very like a black cap? The claws of the vulture 
sure are very particular: the middle toe has three joints, & is long: but 
the two outer are very short indeed, & have but one joint apiece. 

Tho’ the two birds between the lines are far from curiosities, being very 
common in England; yet I can’t say but that I was much ple(as)ed to see 
them among the collection; because they are some of those short-winged 
summer birds of passage * concerning whose departure we have made so 
much enquiry. Now if these birds are found in Andalusia to migrate to 
& from Barbary; it may easily be supposed that those that appear with 
us may migrate back to the continent, & spend their winters in some of 
the warmer parts of Europe. This is certain, that many softbilled birds * 
seen at Gibraltar, appear there only in spring & autumn: advancing in 
pairs towards the northward in the spring for the sake of breeding during 
the summer months; & retiring in broods & parties towards the south at 
the decline of the Year. So that the rock of Gibraltar is the great rendes- 
vous, or diversorium from whence they take their departure each way 
towards Europe or Africa. 

Scopoli seems to me to have found the Hirundo melba in Tirol without 
knowing it. For what is his Hirundo Alpena, but the afore-mentioned 
bird in other words? Says he “Omnia prioris: [scil: Hirundinis apodis] 
sed pectus album”: & again “paulo major priore.” I can’t suppose this a 
new species. It is true also of the melba, that “nidificat in excelsis Alpium 
rupibus.” Notwithstanding he is (in my opinion) an excellent Naturalist; 
& describes often in a masterly manner. Some of his new generic strokes 
are great. Pray indulge me with y* sentiments concerning this new 
Hirundo. 

My Sussex friend, a man of observation, but no naturalist, to whom I 
applyed on account of the cedicnemus sends me the foll(o)wing remarks: 

“In looking over my Iournal for the month of April, I find the Curlews 
are first mentioned on the 17: & 18: which seems to me rather late. They 
live with us all the spring & summer: & at the beginning of autumn pre- 


*‘Sexical’ does not appear in the NED. 

* ‘Birds of passage’: migratory birds. In modern usage the term is often restricted 
to passage migrants, birds that traverse a place without continuing in it. 

* The word ‘birds’ is inserted above the line. 
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pare to take leave. They seem to me a bird of passage(,) that may travel 
into some dry hilly country south of us, probably Spain, because of the 
abundance of sheep-walks in that kingdom. I hazard this conjecture, as 
I have never met with any one that has seen them in England in the 
winter. I believe they never drink, or are fond of going near the water; 
but feed on worms that are common on sheep-walks. They breed on 
fallows, & downs abounding with grey flints, which much resemble their 
young in colour. They make no nest, but lay their eggs on the bare 
ground, producing in common but two at a time. I believe their young 
run soon after they are hatched; & that the old ones do not feed the(m), 
but o(n)ly lead them about at the time of feeding, which for the most 
part is in the night.” Thus far my friend. 

In the manners of this bird you see there is some thing very analagous 
to those of the bustard; w(h)om it also some what resembles in habit & 
make, & in (the) structure of it’s feet. When the cedicnemus flys it 
stre(t)ches it’s legs straight out behind like an heron. For a long time I 
have desired my Bro‘ to look out for these (birds) in Andalusia: & now 
he writes me word that for the first time he saw one dead in the market 
at Gibraltar on the 3" of Septem’ 

Hopi(n)g (to hear) from you soon, with some more particulars of y* 
N: American acquisitions; 

I remain with great esteem, 
Y' obliged, & 
humble Servant. 
Gil: White. 
P: S: 
In damp weather my birds want 
frequent airings by the fire; because 
the salt with which they were cured 
relaxes, & makes them wet. 

You will be so kind as to let me know 
what my fishes are: they need not be 
returned: nor the birds ’til you have 
an other parcel. 

I returned y" drawings by the first post; 

& expressed my obligations for the favour. 


The specimens of the Gibraltar cargo are now lost. Pennant no 
doubt returned them to Selborne, where they were kept until John 
arrived in England in 1772. ‘All y‘ birds, &c: are preserved with care,’ 
White wrote to John at Gibraltar, ‘so that when ever you return you 
may (as will be very needful) re-examine them with more care & 
exactness.’ * It appears that John’s specimens were ultimately deposited 


* Undated fragment of a letter in the Henshaw collection, item 107. 
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in the London museum of his friend Sir Ashton Lever,’ whose collec- 
tion was scattered by auction in 1806. Identifications based on the 
nomenclature and the occasional scant descriptions given by White 
can not be completely reliable. The following list, corresponding to 
White’s of the first paragraph, attempts to translate his terms into the 
scientific and British names used today. Brief data regarding status in 
the region of Gibraltar have been included.” 


Falco Nisus from Barbary 
Accipiter nisus (Linnaeus) Sparrow-Hawk 
Passage migrant, resident both sides of Strait of Gibraltar 
Lanius collurio 
Lanius collurio Linnaeus Red-backed Shrike 
Passage migrant 
Strix flammea 
Tyto alba (Scopoli) Barn Owl 
Resident both sides of Strait 
Strix passerina 
Glaucidium passerinum (Linnaeus) Pygmy Owl 
Not found in western Europe or Africa; probably an error for Athene 
noctua (Scopoli), Little Owl, which is resident both sides of Strait 


Upupa epops 
Upupa epops Linnaeus Hoopoe 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait 
Tetrao rufus from Barbary 
Alectoris barbara (Bonnaterre) Barbary Partridge 


Resident both sides of Strait but not north of Gibraltar; has sides of 
face and throat gray, so presumably White’s ‘grey-necked’ bird 


Tetrao a variety from Spain 
Alectoris rufa (Linnaeus) Red-legged Partridge 
Resident north of Gibraltar; has sides of face and throat white; for 
John White’s ‘opinion’ that this and the preceding species ‘are two 
sorts, invariably so’ see H-W, I, 199 
Merops apiaster 
Merops apiaster Linnaeus Bee-eater 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait 

*See the note by Alfred Newton in Thomas Bell’s edition of the Natural History 
(London, 1877), Il, 8. 

* My sources are primarily the British Ornithologists’ Union’s Check-List of 
the Birds of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1952); James L. Peters’ Check-List 
of Birds of the World, Vols. I-VII (Cambridge, Mass., 1931-51); and L. Howard 
Irby’s The Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar, 2nd ed. (London, 1895). I am 
indebted to G. W. Cottrell, Jr, for help in determining Gibraltar status. 
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Alauda calandra 


Melanocorypha calandra (Linnaeus) Calandra Lark 
Resident both sides of Strait 


Alauda cristata 


Galerida cristata (Linnaeus) Crested Lark 
Resident both sides of Strait 


Hirundo melba 

Apus melba (Linnaeus) Alpine Swift 
Passage migrant, summer resident Gibraltar 

Hirundo apus 

Apus apus (Linnaeus) Swift 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait 

Motacilla stapazina 

Ocenanthe hispanica (Linnaeus) Black-eared Wheatear 
Passage migrant, summer resident Gibraltar 

Iunco Raij 

Acrocephalus arundinaceus (Linnaeus) Great Reed-Warbler 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait 

Muscicapa atricapilla 

Muscicapa hypoleuca (Pallas) Pied Flycatcher 
Passage migrant; see under ‘Motacilla ficedula’ below 


Parus 


?Sylvia atricapilla (Linnaeus) Blackcap 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait; about this 
ecimen White wrote to his brother on 25 January 1771: “The bird 
you call a Parus (if it be not the common black-cap) is a nondescript: 
if it should prove new, call it Motacilla atricapilloides: Mr. Pennant 
thinks it a new bird’ (H-W, I, 195) 


Emberiza hortulana 


Emberiza hortulana Linnaeus Ortolan Bunting 
Passage migrant, summer resident Tangier and near Gibraltar 


Motacilla ficedula 





?>Muscicapa hypoleuca (Pallas) Pied Flycatcher 
See above under ‘Muscicapa atricapilla’; Linnaeus’ two ‘species,’ 
Muscicapa atricapilla and Motacilla ficedula (Systema naturae, 12th 
ed., Stockholm, I, 1766, 326 and 330), are both included in the 
synonymy of the present Muscicapa hypoleuca (Catalogue of the 
Birds in the British Museum, London, IV, 1879, 157) — however, it 
is possible that White’s ‘Motacilla ficedula’ was a quite different bird, 

“as, for example, the Garden-Warbler or Pettichaps, Sylvia borin 
(Boddaert), which was in White’s day known as ‘ficedula,’ ‘beccafigo,’ 
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‘fig eater’ (Pennant, The British Zoology, London, 1766, p. 99), a 
passage migrant at the Strait 
Female of Edwards’s grey redstart 
Phoenicurus ochruros (Gmelin) Black Redstart 
Passage migrant, winter resident both sides of Strait, summer resident 
north of San Roque above Gibraltar 
Vultur percnopterus 
Neopbron percnopterus (Linnaeus) Egyptian Vulture 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait; the sending of 
the head and feet only of the present specimen was explained by 
White to Pennant in a letter of 12 January 1771: “The reason that 
my Brother sent only the head and the feet of the vulture was be- 
cause he never had any other part. The bird was found dead and 
floating in the sea . . . some fishermen picked it up, and flayed it, 
eat the carcase, and threw away the skin, and gave him the head and 
feet’? (H-W, I, 192) 
White throat 
Sylvia communis Latham Whitethroat 
Passage migrant, summer resident Gibraltar 
Stoparola Raij 


Muscicapa striata (Pallas) Spotted Flycatcher 
Passage migrant, summer resident both sides of Strait 


The information of the third paragraph concerning the migration 
of ‘short-winged summer birds’ was important to White, for he had, as 
he told John on 6 November 1770, long wanted to know the ‘winter 
retreat’ of these birds." To this paragraph in Letter XXXIII of the 
Natural History he added a revised version of a sentence from his letter 
to Pennant of 12 January 1771: ‘It is no small discovery, I think, to find 
that our small short-winged summer birds of passage are to be seen 
spring and autumn on the very skirts of Europe: it is a very strong 
presumptive proof of their migrations’ (H-W, I, 192). Arguing in the 
second Letter IX of the Natural History against Daines Barrington’s 
denial of migration, he used the information to show that ‘a bird may 
travel from England to the equator without launching out and exposing 
itself to boundless seas . . . by crossing the water at Dover, and again 
at Gibraltar.’ It is interesting that when John White first took up the 
study of natural history Gilbert believed that he would find few birds 
on Gibraltar. He wrote to Pennant about the matter on 28 November 
1768: ‘As to birds I fear that the concourse and din of a garrison will 


“Item 114 in the Henshaw collection. 
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not prove very inviting to such timid animals’ (H-W, I, 165). Two 
years and several cargoes of birds later, however, he had come to think 
of Gibraltar as ‘the great rendesvous, or diversorium from whence they 
take their departure each way.’ 

White was correct both in calling the Hirundo melba a Swift and in 
identifying it with the ‘Hirundo Alpena’ described by Giovanni An- 
tonio Scopoli in Annus I historico-naturalis (1769), which White had 
received two months earlier (Letter XXXI to Pennant). Forwarding 
the birds to Pennant on 12 January 1771, he wrote: ‘If you should think 
it proper to have the Hirundo melba taken, would it not be right to 
have it drawn on its back; because the colour of the belly is, size 
excepted, the chief thing that distinguishes it from the Hir. apus. It is 
a swift to all intents and purposes’ (H-W, I, 193). The two sentences 
praising Scopoli were omitted from Letter XXXIII of the Natural 
History, but White recorded admiration for him elsewhere, in Letter 
XXXII to Pennant and Letter VII to Barrington. 

White’s ‘Sussex friend’ was John Woods of Chilgrove, near Chi- 
chester, brother of Henry Woods, who married White’s sister Rebecca 
in 1761. White had visited him as recently as October 18-19.” In 
Letters XX and XXI of the Natural History he tells of urging Woods 
to report on the Stone-Curlew (the modern Burhinus oedicnemus 
{Linnaeus]) and to buy a copy of Daines Barrington’s Naturalist’s 
Journal for recording his observations. With Woods’s remarks and 
those of White in the succeeding paragraph Pennant enriched his des- 
cription of the Stone-Curlew in the next edition of the British Zoology: 
‘The young run soon after they are hatched. These birds feed in the 
night on worms and caterpillars. . . . They inhabit fallow lands and 
downs; affect dry places, never being seen near any waters. When they 
fly, they extend their legs strait out behind. . . . In habit, make, and 
manners, these birds approach near to the Bustard. . . . They are 
migratory: appear in England about the middle of April, and retire in 
autumn.’ ** John White’s report from Gibraltar answered a request of 


* See E. M. Nicholson’s edition of the Natural History (London, 1929), pp. 32, 
146. 
* Fourth’ edition (quarto), I (London, 1776), 245. Published by White’s brother 
Benjamin, it was actually the third edition; White calls it the second in a letter to 
John of 2 November 1773, which shows that he was aware of his contributions 
to Pennant’s work: ‘I have received a most violent complimenting letter from Mr. 
Pennant lately. He is going to publish a second edition of “British Zoology,” and 
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26 May 1770: ‘Have you no stone-curlews . . . ? they certainly leave 
us for some of the dead months of winter’ (H-W, I, 180). White’s 
special interest in the bird is evidenced by frequent notice or discussion 
in the Natural History.* 

Pennant’s ‘N: American acquisitions’ mentioned at the end of the 
letter probably were specimens to be described in the natural history 
of ‘Virginia’ that he planned about this time. In the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology Library at Harvard there is a collection by him headed 
‘Virginian Zoology. Class II. Birds,’ which consists of nineteen pages 
or slips of manuscript and 146 engraved plates from various sources. 
An accompanying memorandum on the cost of ‘printing Faun. Vir- 
ginica’ — 14s. per sheet for 500 copies, 15s. for 600, 16s. for 700; paper 
at 11s. per ream — manifests early plans for publication. War with the 
American colonies delayed completion of the work, which ultimately 
reached the public as Arctic Zoology (1784-85), ‘begun a great 
number of years past’ (says Pennant in the ‘Advertisement’) and ‘de- 
signed as a sketch of the Zoology of North America, but enlarged in 
scope to include parts of Europe and Asia when, after ‘the fatal and 
humiliating hour arrived, which deprived Britain of power, strength, 
and glory,’ Pennant lost the opportunity (and, he felt, the right) of 
compiling a full work on North America alone. 

The fishes of the postscript had been sent from Gibraltar in an 
earlier cargo and transmitted to Pennant. On 30 March 1771 White 
thanked Pennant for identifying them (H-W, I, 200). The drawings 
mentioned in the final sentence were ones made by Pennant’s artist 
from another shipment of birds received from John; White had in- 
spected and then returned them late in October (H-W, I, 186). These 
and other drawings — twenty-nine altogether were taken from the 
Gibraltar specimens — were intended to illustrate both the British 
Zoology and John’s ‘Fauna Calpensis.’ *° 

Of the second, shorter letter, one of the last in the White-Pennant 


is to do wonders with the information extracted from my letters’ (H-W, I, 233). 
White corrected the proofs of this edition (H-W, I, 309). 

“See Letters XV, XVI, XX, XXI, XXV, and XXVI to Pennant, and Letter 
LIX to Barrington. 

*H-W, I, 195, 255, and the following from an unpublished letter to John of 
6 April 1771 (item 116 in the Henshaw collection): ‘M’ Pennant’s artist (which 
he keeps in his house) has drawn all y" most curious fishes, & birds: & the Master 
proposes to give permission that such of them, as may be deemed illustrative of 
y* work may be engraved for that purpose.’ 
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correspondence, the first three paragraphs were revised for inclusion 
in the Natural History as part of Letter XLII, dated 9 March 1775, six 
days later than its original date. It is written on two pages of a double 
folio measuring 7% by 12% inches, and bears lengthwise on a third 
page the simple address, “Io Thomas Pennant Eq.’ Above the address 
its recipient has written ‘answered’ and, as if trying to decide how to 
spell the word, ‘spoon bill’ and ‘spoonbill.’ In the present transcription 
square brackets indicate a deletion by White, and pointed brackets 
indicate a restoration of text lost through damage. 


Selborne: March 3™ 1775. 
Dear Sir, 

As I have seen no modern map of Scotland, I cannot pretend to say 
how accurate or particular any such may be: but this I know, that the 
best old maps of that kingdom are very defective, & continually left me 
at a loss while I was reading your tour. 

The great obvious defect that I have remarked in all maps of Scotland, 
that have fallen in my way, is a want of a coloured line, or stroke(,) that 
shall exactly define the just limits of the district called the Highlands. 
Moreover all the great avenues to that mountainous & romantic country 
want to be well distinguished. The military roads formed by General 
Wade are so great, & Roman-like an undertaking, that they well merit 
your attention. My old Map, Moll’s map, takes notice of Fort William; 
but could not mention the other *® that have been erected long since. 
Therefore an exact representation of the chain of forts, that bit in the 
mouth of stiff-necked Caledonia, should be exactly delineated. The cele- 
brated zigzag up the Coryarich must not be passed over. Moll takes notice 
of Hamilton, Drumlanrig, & some few capital houses: but you no doubt 
will express every seat & castle remarkable for any great event, or cele- 
brated for it’s pictures, &c: &c. Lord Breadalbane’s seat, & beautiful policy 
made too strong an impression on your imagination to be omitted in your 
new plan. 

It does not appear that you saw the seat of the Earl of Eglintoun near 
Glascow in either of your tours. The pine-plantations, & other improve- 
ments on that nobleman’s estate are very grand & extensive indeed. 

You will pardon the following objection. In some part of your tour 
you express surprize to find that the Portugal laurel should thrive in so 
northerly a climate as Scotland. Now you were led into this mistake by 
the southerly epithet given to that tree: for I [know] have found by long 
experience that the laurel in question is one of the hardiest of evergreens. 

Vide Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary. 

Not long since a flock of spoon-bills, platalea leucorodia, was seen near 
Yarmouth in Norfolk; one of which was shot, & sent to London, where 

* Supply ‘forts.’ 
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my Bro Thomas White saw it. These birds are so very rare in England, 
that they are never mentioned in y* Brit: zodl: not even among the strag- 
piers of the appendix. Willughby says that they abound in Holland, & 
uild in tall trees: these birds therefore must have crossed the German 
ocean,’? no narrow frith: & retreated perhaps before that severe & rigorous 
weather which set-in so early in Novem’ in almost every northerly region 
of Europe. 
I am, with due respect, 
Your most humble servant, 
Gil: White 


Pray write soon. 


The comment on the current lack of geographical knowledge of 
Scotland in the first two paragraphs perhaps serves to document Samuel 
Johnson’s mention of this lack and his tentative definition of ‘the verge 
of the Highlands’ in Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland 
(1775),"* published seven weeks before the letter was written. Basing 
his recommendations on the deficiencies of one of Herman Moll’s 
smaller maps of Scotland, probably the one included in A New Survey 
of the Globe (ca. 1729) and Atlas Minor (ca. 1732), White answers 
Pennant’s request for suggestions concerning a map to be drawn for a 
subsequent edition of his Tour in Scotland, MDCCLXIX (1771). As 
published in 1777, Pennant’s map met only two of White’s require- 
ments, containing ‘an exact representation of the chain of forts’ (Fort 
William, Fort Augustus, and Fort George) and marking the location 
of Lord Breadalbane’s estate (Taymouth). The ‘coloured line, or 
stroke,’ the military roads constructed by Field Marshal George Wade 
in the late 1720’s, and the ‘celebrated zigzag up’ Corryarrick Hill near 
Fort Augustus were omitted. White’s mention of Lord Breadalbane’s 
‘policy’ at the end of the second paragraph derives from a note in Pen- 
nant’s Tour: “This word here signifies improvements, or demesne: 
when used by a merchant, or tradesman, signifies their warehouses, 
shops, and the like.’ ”° Dr Johnson also paused to explain the word in 
his Journey.” 

* The North Sea. 

*Ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1924), pp. 12, 22. 

* White had mentioned the map in a letter to John of 5 January 1775 (H-W, I, 
275). It was published by Benjamin White on 1 May 1777; a copy is inserted in 
Harvard’s copy of the fourth edition of the Tour (London, 1776). 

” 4 Tour in Scotland. MDCCLXIX, 2nd ed. (London, 1772), p. 80; the note 
was repeated in A Tour in Scotland. MDCCLXXII. Part II (London, 1776), p. 34. 


™ Chapman’s edition, p. 9. Overlooking Pennant, the NED cites White’s and 
Johnson’s uses as the first examples of ‘policy’ in this meaning. 
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The fourth paragraph also concerns a passage in Pennant’s Tour of 
1769: “Trees of all kinds grow here extremely well; and even so 
southern a shrub as Portugal laurel flourishes greatly.’ * Disregarding 
White’s objection, Pennant allowed the sentence to stand unchanged 
in the next edition of the Tour. To Letter LXIII* of the Natural 
History, in which White tells Daines Barrington that during the frost 
of December 1784 ‘even my Portugal laurels . . . were scorched up,’ 
a note is appended that elucidates White’s belief in the tree’s hardiness: 
‘Mr. [Philip] Miller, in his Gardener’s Dictionary, says positively that 
the Portugal laurels remained untouched in the remarkable frost of 
1739-40. So that either that accurate observer was much mistaken, 
or else the frost of December 1784 was much more severe and destruc- 
tive than that in the year above-mentioned.’ 

The last paragraph, which closely resembles a passage in a letter to 
John of March 9-11 (H-W, I, 281), did effect a change in Pennant’s 
works. The ‘fourth’ edition of the British Zoology, published in the 
following year, contained for the first time ‘among the stragglers of 
the appendix’ (II, 538 f.) a two-page discourse on the Spoonbill (Pla- 
talea leucorodia Linnaeus), beginning: ‘A flock of these birds migrated 
into the marshes near Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in April, 1774. These 
birds inhabit the continent of Europe. In Mr. Ray’s time, they bred 
annually in a wood at Sevenhuys, not remote from Leyden: * but the 
wood is now destroyed; and these birds . . . are at present become 
very rare.’ The Spoonbill nevertheless still breeds in some numbers in 
Holland, and is a regular visitor to Norfolk and a nearly regular or 
frequent visitor to Suffolk, Hampshire, Devonshire, and Kent (most 
often from April to November).” 

Editing the two letters for publication in the Natural History, White 
made about fifty textual changes (other than alterations in spelling, 
punctuation, and italicization) in the passages that he retained. A few 
of these were necessitated by the exclusion of introductory material, so 
that, for example, ‘among the collection’ became ‘among the collection 

* Second edition, p. 78. 

* Misnumbered LXII in the original edition; the two letters immediately pre- 
ceding it were both headed ‘Letter LXI.’ 

“The reference, as in the final paragraph of White’s letter, is to John Ray’s 
edition of Francis Willughby’s Ornithologia (London, 1676), pp. 212 f., or to his 

-English translation of it (London, 1678), p. 289. 

*H. F. Witherby and others, The Handbook of British Birds, II] (London, 
1939), 120. 
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of birds from Gibraltar’ at the beginning of Letter XXXIII. Others 
were factual corrections (like ‘stone-curlews’ for ‘Curlews’), clarifica- 
tions (like ‘hirundo melba, the great Gibraltar swift’ for ‘Hirundo 
melba,’ and ‘my Naturalist’s Journal’ for ‘my Iournal’), and the re- 
sults of striving for more accurate description (‘seeming to advance’ 
for ‘advancing,’ and the omission of the remark that Stone-Curlews 
never drink). Many of the changes in diction are accountable in terms 
of style or sense (like ‘place of observation’ for the inkhorn ‘diver- 
sorium,’ and ‘country’ for ‘kingdom’ applied to Spain). A few are un- 
explainable, like the substitution of ‘account’ for ‘remarks’ that resulted 
in an unfortunate repetition: ‘My Sussex friend . . . to whom I ap- 
plied on account of the stone-curlews, oedicnemus, sends me the fol- 
lowing account.’ When not made as corrections or clarifications, ex- 
pansions were generally dictated by the availability of new informa- 
tion (as in the description of the Stone-Curlews), while omissions 
served to eliminate redundancies. 

The most significant alterations were motivated by two desidera- 
tions, restraint and impersonalization. An example of the first is the 
toning down of this sentence: “Therefore an exact representation of 
the chain of forts, that bit in the mouth of stiff-necked Caledonia, 
should be exactly delineated,’ which became in the printed version 
simply, ‘therefore a good representation of the chain of forts should 
not be omitted.’ The removal of personality is effected by brief sub- 
stitutions (like ‘birds that come to Gibraltar’ for ‘birds seen at Gibral- 
tar,’ and “There is reason to think’ for ‘I believe’) and by major changes. 
Though Letter XLII is still nominally addressed to Pennant, all refer- 
ences to him and to his books and travels were omitted in revision, so 
that a passage like the following, ‘you no doubt will express every seat 
& castle remarkable for any great event, or celebrated for it’s pictures, 
&c: &c. Lord Breadalbane’s seat, & beautiful policy made too strong 
an impression on your imagination to be omitted in your new plan,’ 
is considerably modified as printed: ‘a new survey, no doubt, should 
represent every seat and castle remarkable for any great event, or cele- 
brated for it’s paintings, &c. Lord Breadalbane’s seat and beautiful 
policy are too curious and extraordinary to be omitted.’ The altera- 
tions of ‘my Bro” to ‘my relation’ and ‘the market at Gibraltar’ simply 
to ‘the market’ (now located somewhere in Andalusia!) in the penulti- 
mate sentence of the earlier letter further exemplify White’s desire to 
remove the specific details of the original. 
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In what appears to be the latest manuscript version of the Natural 
History (written out by an amanuensis and corrected by White), now 
owned by Mr Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, of New York,” most of these 
changes are embodied without signs of revision. Correcting the pas- 
sages based on the Harvard letters, White introduced only eight signifi- 
cant additional changes to arrive at his final manuscript text, from 
which the work was set in type. (The negligible variants from cor- 
rected manuscript to printed text are easily attributed to the printer.) 
It is not known how many intermediate versions separate the original 
letters from Mr Houghton’s manuscript. However, because one of 
these eight final changes was the insertion of ‘forts’ into the incomplete 
phrase ‘other that have been erected’ ™ it may be suggested that the 
manuscript is removed by not more than one or two stages of re- 
writing from the earliest versions — though White’s progress in shap- 
ing the Natural History can be merely guessed at until all available 
materials, letters, journals, manuscripts, printed text, are studied at 
length. It may be of interest that Letter XX XIII was originally num- 
bered ‘22’ and then ‘23,’ and Letter XLII originally ‘28’ and ‘32.’ 


Jack STILLINGER 


*I am indebted to Mr Houghton and to his assistant, Mrs Mary Jane Beall, for 
information and photostats. 

*See footnote 16 above. Though the incompleteness of the phrase is question- 
able, the latest example cited by the NED of ‘other’ as a plural form meaning ‘the 
remaining ones, the rest’ (White’s Letter XIX to Pennant, 17 August 1768: ‘it is 
a size larger than the two other’) is not a clear instance of the plural substantive, 
while the second latest example, the last instance given of ‘other’ as the subject of 
a plural verb, antedates White’s letters by more than a century. 











Cowper and Darwin's 
Economy of Vegetation 


HE answer to Professor Madison C. Bates’s question concern- 

ing Cowper’s review of Erasmus Darwin’s The Economy of 

Vegetation (the first part of The Botanic Garden, but pub- 

lished last, in 1791) can be found at Harvard. In his letter 
to Rose of 24 June 1792, which Professor Bates printed (Harvarp 
Lisrary Buttetin, XI, 1957, 92-93), Cowper referred to the review: 
‘I have now D* Darwin’s last publication before me, which, having 
reviewed the first, I chose to review likewise, inconvenient as it is to me 
at present to be call’d away from Milton. Johnson left it to my option. 
You have seen it I conclude or will see it soon . . 2. And Professor 
Bates queried: ‘Did Cowper ever write it, and, if so, was it published? 
A review of The Economy of Vegetation appeared in the Analytical 
Review of March 1793, signed with the same initials, P. P., that Cowper 
used for his article on The Loves of the Plants [the second part of The 
Botanic Garden, published first]. It is of a similar length and arrange- 
ment, is written in a style not unlike that of the earlier article, and the 
critical judgments are much the same. Apparently this review has never 
been ascribed to Cowper, but it seems a natural conclusion that it is his’ 
(Bates, HLB, XI, 99). 

Professor Bates is quite right. In an appendix to my Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, “William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq.’ (Yale University, 
1956; unpublished), I established Cowper’s authorship of this review, 
and also identified his other contributions to the Analytical Review. 
My sources for the attribution of the review were the letter to Rose, 
in the Locker-Lampson—Warburg-Grimson album at Harvard (later 
published by Professor Bates), and the manuscript of the review itself. 
This also is in the Harvard College Library, having been acquired from 
Harry A. Levinson (Catalogue 28) on 24 June 1947. It had been in 
the John Gribbel collection, appearing in the Parke-Bernet catalogue 
of the Gribbel sale 7-8 May 1945 as lot 146, where it was described 
as tipped into a first edition of Cowper’s Poems (1782) containing the 
rare suppressed preface by John Newton. It was further stated to 
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have once been in the possession of William Hayley and to be endorsed 
by him. 

At Harvard, the manuscript, a four-page folder, is still tipped in 
the volume of Poems, and bears the Houghton Library accession 
number *46M-298. The text of the review, in Cowper’s autograph, 
occupies the last three pages of the folder. A comparison with the pub- 
lished review reveals slight changes in the text, as well as the insertion 
of many quotations from Darwin’s work. The ‘endorsement,’ written 
on the otherwise blank first page of the folder, proves to be in the hand 
of John Johnson, not Hayley; it reads as follows: ‘N° 8. Mt Cowper’s 
Remarks on D*‘ Darwin’s Economy of Vegetation — See the Analytical 
Review for March 1793 — Page 287. — (Bot: Gar: Part I.).’ It is not 
unlikely that the Parke-Bernet report of Hayley ownership may be 
bound up with the erroneous identification of this second hand as 
Hayley’s. At any rate, I know of no early evidence for Hayley’s 
ownership. The manuscript was not listed in the sale of Hayley’s 
library in 1821 or in the sale of his Cowper and Blake manuscripts in 
1878. 

CHARLES RysKAMP 





The Gillman-Harvard Manuscript of 
Schiller’s Wallensteins Tod’ 


uRING September 1799 Schiller had copies of his newly 

completed dramatic trilogy, Wallenstein, prepared for the 

use of an English translator. The trilogy consisted of 

Wallensteins Lager (or ‘Vorspiel’), Die Piccolomini, and 
Wallenstein; this last part was later known as Wallensteins Tod. To 
the copies of at least two parts, Die Piccolomini and Wallenstein, Schil- 
ler affixed his signature, attesting their correctness and authenticity, 
for he believed that an English publisher would desire such certifica- 
tion.” Since neither translator nor publisher had yet been determined, 
Schiller did not know the identity of the person who would use the 
copies. As it turned out, they were destined for Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, who used them in making his now famous translation of Die Pic- 
colomini and W allensteims Tod. 

One of the three manuscript copies, Wallenstein (Wallensteins 
Tod), came into the possession of the Harvard Library in 1930, and 
was mentioned by John Livingston Lowes in the second edition of 
The Road to Xanadu,* but has not received further attention. The 
original from which this copy was made is lost, and the text of the 
copy presents a number of interesting variants from published texts 
of the Wallenstein; there are also pencil markings possibly made by 
Coleridge while working on his translation; and to the manuscript are 
attached statements by Ferdinand Freiligrath, Henry G. Bohn, and 
Georg Heinrich Wilhelm Blumenbach. As far as I have been able to 


*This study was prepared with the support of a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society, which I acknowledge most gratefully. The paper owes much 
of its present form to the help and care that George William Cottrell, Jr, has given 
so generously. It has also benefited from the advice and interest of Edwin E. 
Williams. 

* Georg Heinrich Nohden advised Schiller that English publishers expected such 
verification; see Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Cotta, ed. Wilhelm Vollmer 
(Stuttgart, 1876), p. 346 (referred to hereafter as Sch-C). Vollmer, in the annota- 
tions to this correspondence, first unraveled the complicated negotiations concerned 
with the English translation. 

* Boston, 1930, p. 604q. 
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determine, the manuscript copies of the two other parts — Wallen- 
steins Lager and Die Piccolomini — are not now known. 

Before describing the manuscript copy of Wallensteins Tod, I shall 
give an account of the interesting series of events that transferred it 
from Schiller’s hands to the Harvard College Library. 


I 


The account may well begin with Schiller’s letter of 28 October 
1798, instructing his publisher, Cotta, to offer the Wallenstein plays 
for £60 to the London bookseller Bell for the rights to publish an 
English edition.* Bell appears to have welcomed this offer,’ and 
Schiller decided to begin furnishing copy by sending a manuscript of 
the “Vorspiel’ (Wallensteins Lager) to Cotta with instructions to dis- 
patch it to Bell.* Schiller subsequently contemplated different plans 
for an English edition * and the actual forwarding of this manuscript 
was delayed for eight months.® 

In a note of 23 August 1799 Cotta informed Schiller that the “Vor- 
spiel’ was on its way to Bell and asked for copies of the other two parts: 
‘Die Abschrift von Piccolomini und Wallenstein bitte ich in lateinische 
Lettern fiir ihn [Bell] machen zu lassen, und damit das Manuscript 
keine Hin— und HerReise machen darf, so bitte ich es von Jena aus 
per Post auf nachfolgende Art zu besorgen: 1) Adresse: John Bell, 
British Library London Strand. Dann 2) Couvert: A Monsieur Ludger 
beym Dohm Bremen.’* Schiller set about the execution of the copies; 
on 30 September 1799 he appended his signature to manuscripts of 
Die Piccolomini and Wallenstein attesting their authenticity, and he 
advised Cotta in a letter of 12 October 1799 that they were being sent 

*Sch-C, p. 325. 

*Bell’s letter to Cotta is not known; a positive answer by Bell can be deduced 
from Schiller’s letter to Cotta of 10 February 1799 (Sch-C, p. 332). 

*Sch-C, p. 332. 

*Sch-C, p. 339. 

*Cotta directed the package containing the ‘Vorspiel’ to Bell via the bookseller 
and writer Carl Liidger in Bremen. Liidger, envisaged as mere courier, apparently 
had designs on the English translation of Wallenstein. When this became known to 
Bell in London, he expressed mistrust of Liidger as a messenger. Liidger in turn com- 
plained to Schiller that he had been insulted by Bell, and kept the manuscript for 
more than a month, until he received a firm request from Schiller to speed it off; see 


Sch-C, pp. 350-351, 355- 
*Sch-C, p. 347. 
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to him for forwarding direct to Bell."° He explained that the services 
of Liidger should not be used in view of the estrangement that had 
arisen between Liidger and Bell. On 1 November Cotta acknowledged 
receipt of the manuscripts and informed Schiller that he would follow 
his instructions carefully." Thus, attested copies of Die Piccolomini 
and Wallenstein went to England. 

The next mention of the manuscripts is in a letter from S. T. 
Coleridge written on 25 February 1800: ‘I am translating three manu- 
script Plays of Schiller — & positively for the last week have worked 
with my pen in my hand 14 hours every day.’ * Within less than two 
months Coleridge informed Josiah Wedgwood, the generous friend 
and sponsor of his German journey in 1799, that the work had been 
completed: “To morrow morning I send off the last sheet of my irksome 
& soul-wearying Labor, the Translation of Schiller . . . In this en- 
gagement of translating the prolix Plays of Schiller I made too a very, 
very foolish bargain — the Bookseller indeed has given me his word, 
that in case of their success he will consider [me] as entitled to an 
additional Remuneration — but of their Success I have no hope — 
for I can say with truth, that I could have written a far better play 
myself in half the time.’ ** The remuneration was £50; the bookseller 
was not John Bell, but the firm of T. M. Longman and O. Rees, who 
published The Piccolomini, or the First Part of Wallenstein in April, 
1800, and then, in June or July, The Death of Wallenstein.“ Though, 
as we have seen, Coleridge first wrote that he was translating three 
plays by Schiller, he never translated the “Vorspiel.’ As he wrote in 
the ‘Preface of the Translator’ to The Death of Wallenstein, he con- 
sidered that the meter of the nine-syllable verse of Wallensteins Lager 
was virtually impossible to reproduce in English: “To have translated 
it into prose, or into any other metre than that of the original, would 
have given a false notion both of its style and purport.’ As a further 
excuse, he dismissed the ‘Vorspiel’ as nonessential for the understand- 
ing of the whole: ‘Schiller’s intention seems to have been merely to 
have prepared his reader for the Tragedies by a lively picture of the 

* Sch-C, p. 352. The actual date of the dispatching of the manuscripts was 
16 October 1799. 

™ Sch-C, p. 357. 

"Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl L. Griggs (Oxford, 
1956), I, 574. 


* Letters of Coleridge, I, 586-587. 
“See Sch-C, p. 406. 
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laxity of discipline, and the mutinous dispositions of Wallenstein’s 
soldiery. It is not necessary as a preliminary explanation.’ This inter- 
pretation contradicts Schiller’s own, as expressed in the ‘Prolog’ to 
Wallensteins Lager: ‘Sein Lager nur erklaret sein Verbrechen.’ 

Cotta, who so far had not succeeded in collecting payment from 
Bell for the Wallenstein manuscripts he had sold him, was distressed 
by the news from London that the plays were published by a firm 
other than Bell’s. He saw all hope vanishing for recovery of the sum.”® 
Schiller, well satisfied with the success of Cotta’s German edition of 
Wallenstein, tried to console his publisher-friend for the imminent 
loss.°° He urged him, however, to get accurate information from 
Coleridge as to how the German text had been obtained. Schiller added 
that, in case the manuscript had been sent directly to Coleridge from 
Germany, their chances of recovery were negligible. It is not known 
whether Coleridge was ever approached by an emissary of Cotta. In 
a subsequent letter to Cotta, Schiller pointed out that the English 
edition claimed to be based on a manuscript copy sanctioned by the 
author, and that this should give them a legal advantage in pursuing 
their claims."* Yet no legal action seems to have been taken; litigation 
would have been expensive and cumbersome, and would not have been 
promising in view of Bell’s poor financial situation. Presumably Long- 
man and Rees commissioned Coleridge to make the translation after 
obtaining the manuscripts from Bell. 

The Coleridge translation shows significant differences from the 
early German editions. This discrepancy was duly noted years later 
by the London publisher Henry G. Bohn, who in November 1846 
wrote in the preface to the second volume (that containing Wallen- 
stein) of his edition of Schiller: ‘It is said, in defense of the variations 
which exist between the German original and the version given by 
Mr. Coleridge, that he translated from a prompter’s copy in manu- 
script, before the Drama had been printed, and that Schiller himself 
subsequently altered it, omitting some passages, adding others, and 
even engrafting several of Mr. Coleridge’s adaptations.’ ** Thus by 

* Sch-C, pp. 392-393. 

* Sch-C, p. 396. 

* Sch-C, p. 404. The half-title of the first edition of The Piccolomini bears the 
statement: ‘Translated from a Manuscript Copy Attested by the Author.’ 

* The Works of Frederick Schiller, Vol. ll: Historical and Dramatic: History 


‘of the Revolt of the Netherlands, Continued . .. Wallenstein and Wilhelm Tell 
(London, 1846). 
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1846 a myth had grown up about the sources of Coleridge’s transla- 
tion and about alleged relations between the German and the English 
poet. The true cause of differences between Coleridge’s version and 
the printed German text could be determined only by an examination 
of the actual manuscripts that Coleridge had used. By the time Bohn 
published his edition of Schiller’s Wallenstein the whereabouts of these 
manuscripts was apparently unknown. 

The rediscovery of the Piccolomini and Wallenstein manuscripts 
was accomplished by the German revolutionary poet, Ferdinand Frei- 
ligrath, during his second political exile in England (1851-68). A 
lifelong devotion to Schiller and Coleridge prepared Freiligrath for 
this exploration. What Schiller meant to him he expressed in poems 
written for English and American celebrations of Schiller’s one hun- 
dredth birthday.* Among English authors he first came to love 
Coleridge, whose Ancient Mariner he translated into German when 
he was twenty years old.” For a Tauchnitz edition of 1856, designed 
to introduce Coleridge in English to a German audience, he wrote an 
extensive ‘Biographical Memoir.’ * By this time Freiligrath was aware 
of the problem of the Schiller manuscripts underlying Coleridge’s 
translation of The Piccolomini and The Death of Wallenstein. He had 
noticed that Coleridge’s division between the two plays differed from 
the German printed text, and he had found a passage in a letter of 
Schiller’s friend K6rner mentioning an earlier arrangement of the 
acts of the two plays that Freiligrath thought in accordance with the 
division by Coleridge.” He had also noticed, in The Life of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1838) by the poet’s friend and doctor James Gill- 
man, a reference to a manuscript from which Coleridge had translated 
the Wallenstein plays. Freiligrath’s discussion of these points, in an 
extensive footnote in the ‘Biographical Memoir,’ concludes as follows: 
‘It would be of interest to learn, how Coleridge succeeded in procuring 

” Freiligraths Werke, ed. Paul Zaunert (Leipzig, 1912? ), II, 105, 108. 


* Wilhelm Buchner, Ferdinand Freiligrath: Ein Dichterleben in Briefen (Lahr, 
1882), I, 60. 

"The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Derwent and Sara Coleridge 
(Collection of British Authors, Vol. 512; Leipzig, 1860), pp. v-xxviii. 

“In the editions of the translation published in Coleridge’s lifetime, Acts I and 
Il of Wallensteins Tod in the German editions appear as Acts IV and V of The 
Piccolomini; thus, The Death of Wallenstein begins with Act III of the German 
editions. Bohn said in the preface to his edition of 1846 (see note 18 above) that 
his text included ‘a restoration of Schiller’s own arrangement of the Acts and 
Scenes.’ 
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the MS., from which he translated. A direct connexion between him 
and Schiller is not traceable; Schiller’s various correspondences (with 
Goethe, Korner, etc.) do not even mention Coleridge’s name.’ * (It 
will be remembered that the correspondence between Schiller and 
Cotta was not published until 1876.) Freiligrath’s speculations re- 
ceived fresh impetus when he became acquainted with Wendelin von 
Maltzahn’s publication in 1861 of variant readings based on a stage 
manuscript of Wallenstein, found in the Kénigliche Bibliothek, Ber- 
lin.** This manuscript, according to Schiller’s own affixed statement 
of 4 November 1799, was made from one in his own handwriting, 
and had been proofread by him. 

Freiligrath was struck by the similarity between Maltzahn’s stage 
version of Wallenstein and Coleridge’s translation. In the Athenaeum’s 
weekly gossip column of 11 March 1861 is to be found an announce- 
ment of Maltzahn’s publication pointing out the ‘perfect harmony’ 
between this text and one that could be deduced from Coleridge’s 
translation. The notice ends with the question: “Does the manuscript, 
which was in the hands of Coleridge, still exist in this country?’ ** 

In the next issue of the Athenaeum a letter by James Gillman of 1 
Hereford Square, South Kensington, revealed that one of the sought- 
for manuscripts, Wallenstein, was in his possession and that it had been 
given to his father by Coleridge.” He described the manuscript briefly, 
mentioning a ‘note at the end, apparently in the handwriting of Schiller 
himself’ signed and dated at Jena on 30 September 1799, attesting that 
the present manuscript had been copied from a manuscript in the 
author’s own handwriting and had been proofread by him.” 

The letter then continues: ‘It is not improbable that some intro- 
duction or communication between the author and the translator took 
place through the medium of Professor Blumenbach. There is a note 
from the latter to Coleridge in the summer of 1799 . . . wishing him 
farewell and a prosperous journey. This note has been at some time 
pasted into the binding of the manuscript. A vague tradition existed 
in our family, that Coleridge suggested certain alterations and omis- 


*P. xviii. 

“ Wallenstein von Schiller: Nach den Handschriften und Veranderungen des 
Verfassers vom Jabre 1799, ed. Wendelin von Maltzahn (Stuttgart, 1861), p. 41. 

* Athenaeum, 11 May 1861 (I, 633). 

* Athenaeum, 18 May 1861 (I, 663). 

* Gillman gave the first name of the signature as ‘Fridric’ instead of the actual 
‘Fridrich’ (see p. 328 below, and Plate I). 
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sions in the play, which Schiller partly adopted in his printed edition, 
and which may, in some measure, help to account for the differences 
noticed.’ The father of the signer of this letter, to whom the manu- 
script had been given, was James Gillman (1782-1839), biographer 
of Coleridge. Coleridge, who first entered the Gillman household as 
a patient in 1816, lived there until his death in 1834. Since Schiller’s 
letters to Cotta show that news of Coleridge’s translation came as a 
complete surprise, it is clear that Gillman was mistaken in supposing 
that there had been any contact between the author and the translator. 

James Gillman, Jr, could have learned from his father’s Life of 
Coleridge that the note in the manuscript was not by the Gottingen 
professor Johann Friedrich Blumenbach but by his son Georg Hein- 
rich Wilhelm Blumenbach, Coleridge’s companion in his Harz wan- 
derings.** 

Thanks to this response to his notice, Freiligrath was able to examine 
the Wallenstein manuscript, and to compare it with the readings of 
Maltzahn’s edition of the variants. The result of these endeavors he 
described in an article in the Athenaeum of 15 June 1861, in the course 
of which he wrote: “The manuscript —a thin folio, consisting of 
twenty-four leaves, foolscap size, each leaf comprising two pages, and 
each page two columns of narrow writing, in English (not German) 
characters, is genuine beyond the shadow of a doubt. It is, moreover, 
the identical copy of the last part of Wallenstein from which Coleridge 
made his translation; and, lastly, it agrees in all essential points with 
the corresponding part of the manuscript kept at the Royal Library, 
Berlin (MS. Germ. Quart. 480), as published by Herr von Maltzahn.’ 
After transcribing the text of Schiller’s verification on the last page, 
Freiligrath discussed pencil marks that had caught his attention: “Here 
and there a marginal pencil-mark or a half-visible word, in English, 
feebly written in pencil between the lines, meets the eye. These are 
not Schiller’s — they betray the silent, thoughtful work of the trans- 
lator. The two or three words of the kind which I have remarked are 
evidently in the handwriting of Coleridge, and give the meaning of the 
German words in the line above; the marginal marks point out part of 

* James Gillman, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1838), p. 143, 
where the note is transcribed and translated. 


* Athenaeum, 15 June 1861 (I, 797-798). The manuscript begins with Act III 
of the German editions of Wallensteins Tod, just as did the early editions of 
Coleridge’s translation; see note 22 above. 
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the passages omitted in the translation.’ ® Freiligrath then listed some 
passages in which the text differs from Maltzahn’s version; as he put 
it: ‘It is not my intention to give in this place a complete list of these 
deviations; a few instances will suffice.’ 

Another matter for discussion was the title. Freiligrath was puzzled 
that Gillman’s manuscript was called just Wallenstein, whereas Cole- 
ridge’s translation had been called The Death of Wallenstein — the 
title Schiller had adopted for the first printed edition of Wallensteins 
Tod. He attempted to find an explanation by ascertaining the publica- 
tion dates of the English and German editions. As both had come from 
the press in June or July 1800, within a few weeks of each other, it 
seemed unlikely that Coleridge had known of the new German title. 
Freiligrath felt that he had not found the answer to his own query. 
He obviously. did not know of an ‘Inseratum,’ placed by Cotta at 
Schiller’s instance, in the Allgemeine Zeitung of 28 December 1798, 
in which the trilogy is referred to as Wallensteins Lager, Die Picco- 
lomini, and Wallensteins Tod.” As this announcement appeared also 
in two other journals, Posselt’s Annalen and Flora, Coleridge might 
well have been familiar with this new title of the last part of Wallen- 
stein even before he translated the play. In concluding his article, 
Freiligrath renewed his request for information about the other two 
manuscripts, Wallensteins Lager and Die Piccolomini. 

This renewed appeal brought the Piccolomini manuscript to light. 
Its owner, Henry R. Mark, of 17 Highbury Crescent, placed it at the 
disposal of Freiligrath, who collated it with the Maltzahn readings and 
the second printed edition of Die Piccolomini. These examinations he 
described in the Athenaeum issue of 31 August 1861. Once again, 
at the end of this article, Freiligrath appealed for information regard- 
ing the remaining manuscript, Wallensteins Lager, which apparently 
had been in Coleridge’s hands, although he had not translated it. ‘It 
may be as well to put this question once more, although this time, I 
fear, with very little hope of any result.’ ** This manuscript has never 
been traced, and that of Die Piccolomini subsequently disappeared from 
sight. 

” See below, pp. 332-333, for a discussion of the pencil markings in the manu- 
script. 

™ Sch-C, p. 330. 

* Athenaeum, 31 August 1861 (II, 284-285). 

™ Athenaeum, 31 August 1861 (II, 285). 
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Freiligrath the poet, however, had every reason to be happy with 


his scholarly achievement, of which he was plainly conscious when he 
wrote to Karl Krah, an editor on the staff of the Kélnische Zeitung: 
‘Gleichzeitig mit diesem Brieflein schicke ich Eurer Redaction die 
heutige Nummer des Athenaums mit einem Artikel von mir iiber das 
hiesige (N.B. durch mich an’s Licht gewiinschelruthete) Manuscript 
von Schiller’s Wallenstein. Ich wiinschte sehr, dass die deutsche Presse 
von diesem Artikel Akt nehme . . . Ihr seht, dass ich auf meinem 
verlorenen Aussenposten der Heimath und ihrer Ehren treu gedenk 
bleibe und wenn eine Gelegenheit sich bietet, auf dem Fleck bin und 
meine Schuldigkeit thue!’ * 

Before the text is examined, the later travels of the Wallenstein 
manuscript should be clarified. During the seventies an effort to con- 
sult the manuscript was made by Wilhelm Vollmer, the editor of the 
Schiller-Cotta correspondence, when preparing a critical variorum edi- 
tion of Wallenstein. But Vollmer was forced to report in his preface: 
‘Leider blieben die Schritte zu seiner Erlangung erfolglos.’** This 
statement is difficult to explain in view of the eagerness that James Gill- 
man, Jr, as well as his son Alexander William displayed in making their 
ownership of the Wallenstein manuscript known. In 1895 A. W. Gill- 
man published a family study, The Gillmans of Highgate, in which 
letters from Coleridge were accompanied by Freiligrath’s Athenaeum 
article of June 1861, Gillman deeming it ‘expedient that it should be 
here reprinted, being of great interest to admirers of Schiller and 
Coleridge, to many of whom it is probably unknown.’ ” 

The manuscript remained in the possession of the Gillman family at 
least until November 1902, when it was once more ‘discovered’ by 
Hans Roscher, a German Gymnasium professor engaged in preparing 
a dissertation on Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein. (Roscher had 
apparently not known of the references in The Gillmans of Highgate.) 
As A. W. Gillman was prevented by sudden illness from seeing 
Roscher and showing him the manuscript in his home the manuscript 
was taken to the residence of Gillman’s sister Mrs Watson. There 
Roscher examined it; the results of his study were published in 1905 


“Buchner, Freiligrath, Il, 339. 

* Wallenstein: Ein Dramatisches Gedicht, ed. Wilhelm Vollmer (Stuttgart, 
1880), p. xx. 

* Alexander W. Gillman, The Gillmans of Highgate; with Letters from Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (London, 1895), p. 42. 
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in his dissertation Die Wallensteiniibersetzung von Samuel T. Cole- 
ridge und ibr deutsches Original." Thereafter the manuscript disap- 
pears from record until its listing in Catalogue 981 (1930) of the Lon- 
don rare book and autograph firm James Tregaskis & Son. Swift action 
then brought the manuscript to the Harvard College Library, where 
it was accessioned on 23 May 1930. The manuscript is now cata- 
logued in Harvard’s Houghton Library as {MS Eng 947.6. 


II 


The manuscript of Wallenstein occupies 24 unnumbered leaves, each 
20% by 34 centimeters, written in two columns on both sides of the 
leaf. At the head of the left column of the first page is the title “Wal- 
lenstein / Ein / Trauerspiel / in fuenf Aufzuegen’ followed by the 
cast, in the order given in the Appendix to this paper. The right col- 
umn of this page is headed ‘Erster Aufzug.’ ** The manuscript ends 
with the first half column of fol. 24v. Immediately beneath the final 
words Schiller wrote the following across the full width of the page: 
‘Dieses Schauspiel ist nach meiner eigenen Handschrift copiert und 
von mir selbst durchgesehen, welches ich hiemit attestiere Jena 30 
September 1799 Fridrich Schiller.’ A facsimile of this page is shown 
in Plate I. The purple cloth binding, lettered in gold on the spine ‘MS 
Schiller’s Wallenstein 1799,’ may be dated roughly to about 1840. On 
the inner front cover is the bookplate of James Gillman. A statement 
by Freiligrath, written in ink on one side of a single leaf, and dated 24 
January 1862, is tipped to the recto of the front free end paper. Writ- 
ten on the verso of this end paper is a statement in pencil, in the hand 
of Henry G. Bohn, dated 21 August 1861. Tipped to the recto of the 
terminal free end paper is the Blumenbach note already referred to. 

The variants of the Gillman-Harvard manuscript from the standard 
text of Wallensteins Tod as printed in the Nationalausgabe of Schiller’s 
works * are given in the Appendix below. The need for printing the 
variants thus im extenso may be demonstrated by considering what has 
been done with them up to now. In his Athenaeum article, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath published passages that he considered to be unique in the 

* Borna-Leipzig, 1905, p. 63. 

* Act III of the German text as printed; see note 22 above. 

-* Schillers Werke, Nationalausgabe, Vol. VIII: Wallenstein, ed. Hermann 


Schneider and Lieselotte Blumenthal (Weimar, 1949). References to lines of the 
play are always to this edition. 
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Gillman manuscript, but, as he made clear, it was not his intention to 
give a complete listing of variants. He was well aware of the impor- 
tance of the variants he offered and foresaw that they would be wel- 
comed by the editors of a future historical and critical edition of Schil- 
ler’s work. When the Wallenstein volume of such an edition was in 
fact published in 1872, among the variants it listed were those from the 
Athenaeum article, designated by an s.“° 

Further use of these readings was made by Wilhelm Vollmer, when 
preparing his edition of Wallenstein (1880). He had already lent his 
assistance to the 1872 Goedeke-Oesterley edition of Wallenstein. 
There was personal contact between Freiligrath and Vollmer, as shown 
by their correspondence and by the fact that Freiligrath put his own 
copy of the Coleridge translation of Wallenstein at Vollmer’s dis- 
posal.** Vollmer was thoroughly familiar with Freiligrath’s work on 
the Wallenstein manuscript and agreed with him that the Gillman copy 
was made from a no longer extant manuscript, of which, however, at 
least one other copy, the Maltzahn text, was known. Vollmer believed 
that a manuscript in the library of the Kénigliche Hofbiihne, Berlin, 
from which readings had been published by Ernst Képke in 1853 in 
Herrig’s Archiv,” was even closer to the London manuscript than the 
Maltzahn. Vollmer undertook the preparation of a Wallenstein edi- 
tion of his own in which he wished to include those variants that 
Freiligrath had avowedly disregarded. Though failing in his efforts 
to view the Gillman manuscript, he concluded that it should be pos- 
sible to reconstruct the additional variants from Coleridge’s text, with 
the help of those known manuscripts similar to the one on which the 
English poet’s translation had been based.“ 

The letter F in Vollmer’s edition therefore designated not only Frei- 
ligrath’s variants but also those that Vollmer had deduced. In some 
cases, when he felt he could not be sure of the German text, Vollmer 
quoted Coleridge’s translation of the passage, indicating such quota- 
tions by the letter C. 

In 1902, as has been seen, Hans Roscher succeeded in consulting the 


“ Schillers sémmtliche Schriften, historisch-kritische Ausgabe, ed. Karl Goedeke, 
Part XII: Wallenstein, Maria Stuart, ed. Hermann Oesterley (Stuttgart, 1872), p. 2. 

“See Sch-C, p. 406. 

“See Ernst Képke, ‘Beitrag zur Kenntnis der altesten Gestalt von Schillers Picco- 
lomini und Wallensteins Tod,’ Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, XII (1853), 396-418, XIII (1853), 20-48. 

“ Wallenstein, ed. Vollmer, p. xx. 
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actual Gillman manuscript. In his dissertation he printed all those 
passages of Coleridge’s Death of Wallenstein that could not be ac- 
counted for by the German text of the first edition.“* Next to these 
English passages he put the variants that Maltzahn and K6pke had pub- 
lished. In a third column he gave the variants of the Gillman manu- 
script, and pointed out some instances in which corrections were made 
in Schiller’s own handwriting. No reference was made to Vollmer’s 
Wallenstein edition. 

Roscher’s dissertation had been known to subsequent students of 
Coleridge, but strangely appears to have been overlooked by those who 
have worked on Schiller. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, in his standard 
Clarendon Press edition of Coleridge’s poetical works, mentions 
Roscher’s study in his introductory note to the translation.“ And 
John Livingston Lowes, in the second edition of The Road to Xanadu, 
refers to Roscher as the source of an account of the Gillman manu- 
script.“ 

On the other hand, no reference to Roscher’s work has been found 
in the extensive yearly research reports on Schiller by Ernst Miiller 
in the Jabresberichte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte or in 
similar scholarly journals of the general field. Again, when the Wal- 
lenstein volume of the Nationalausgabe appeared in 1949, its editors, 
Hermann Schneider and Lieselotte Blumenthal, gave as variants of the 
Gillman manuscript only those that could be found in Freiligrath’s 
Athenaeum article and Vollmer’s reconstructed readings in his Wallen- 
stein edition. Finally, Ernst Miiller, in the most recent edition of Schil- 
ler’s works, refers to the Nationalausgabe, the Goedeke-Oesterley 
edition, and Vollmer’s edition, but not to Roscher’s dissertation.*’ 

Since the editors in the Nationalausgabe refer in their discussion of 
the Gillman-Harvard manuscript to the Clarendon Press edition of 
Coleridge’s works,** in which Roscher is mentioned, it seems surpris- 
ing that they do not take account of his work. Roscher certainly es- 
tablished many variants for the first time and gave considerably more 
information about the manuscript than his predecessors. 


“Roscher, Wallensteimibersetzung, p. 25. 
“The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest H. 
Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), II, 598. 
. “P. 604q. 
“ Ausgewablte Werke, ed. Ernst Miiller (Stuttgart, 1954-55), IV, 511. 
“ Nationalausgabe, p. 414. 
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In a re-examination of the manuscript, the first question to be an- 
swered concerns the definitiveness of Roscher’s work. A close scrutiny 
shows that, while he overlooked only a few variants, his renderings in 
many cases are inaccurate. His primary interest was not in minute de- 
tails of Schiller’s text, and in any case it would hardly have been pos- 
sible, under the circumstances in which he had access to the manu- 
script, to carry out an exhaustive comparison. It appears that Roscher 
assumed agreement between the Gillman text and the Maltzahn or 
Koépke readings and, at a time when the manuscript was no longer ac- 
cessible, included their variants in his readings of the Gillman text, 
thus giving incorrect information (see lines 1477, 3001, 3416, 3764). 

The most puzzling of Roscher’s statements is the one concerning line 
1996. Freiligrath found the word ‘Marsch’ crossed out, as it clearly is, 
yet Roscher claimed not to be able to verify Freiligrath’s reading. 
Roscher also writes that line 1868 was crossed out by Schiller, which is 
not the case. These mistakes are cited as examples to show why a com- 
plete rendering of the variant readings has seemed desirable. 

Because of Schiller’s ‘bold hand’ — to borrow an apt term from Frei- 
ligrath — his alterations in the manuscript are usually immediately 
recognizable, the heavier writing and darker ink standing out clearly 
from the work of the copyist. All alterations of Schiller’s that repre- 
sent variants from the Nationalausgabe have been noted in the Appen- 
dix, as well as certain others that, while not variant, are of interest in 
showing the author at work upon the text. Occasionally, as with 
some of the underlinings of words, attribution to Schiller has perforce 
been tentative. Underlinings differing from the Nationalausgabe have, 
however, always been noted, since emphasis of this sort can affect the 
meaning and rhythm of the verse, and is naturally of special concern 
to stage directors. 

Of the variants of the manuscript, one should be singled out as of 
primary importance because it involves a reading to be found in no 
other text and one that has not previously been correctly transcribed. 
Thekla, realizing the disastrous consequences that Wallenstein’s deci- 
sion to abandon the Emperor must have on her budding love for Max 
Piccolomini, is asked to sing before her father. As her mother urges 
her to do so she exclaims (according to the text of the Nationalausgabe, 
line 1477): ‘O meine Mutter! Gott!’ In the Maltzahn and Képke texts 
the ‘Gott’ is left out. This was apparently also the case in the manu- 
script from which the Harvard copy was made; but Schiller, when read- 
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ing it over, seems to have been dissatisfied; he added, after ‘Mutter,’ 
‘Ich —.’ * This may be regarded as the most dramatic and hence the 
finest version of this line. A facsimile of the opening in the Harvard 
manuscript (fols. 2v—3r), showing this and other revisions in Schiller’s 
hand, is reproduced as Plate II. 

Roscher gave a number of previously unrecorded stage directions; 
these and all that he did not record will be found in the Appendix. 
Among the new ones is the direction after line 1556 at the beginning of 
the fifth scene of the third act. Count Terzky enters to report the de- 
parture of some of the regiments and their generals, thus confronting 
Wallenstein for the first time with actual danger resulting from his 
decision to desert the Emperor. Countess Terzky is the first to notice 
her husband’s entrance, and her words describe the impression made 
by his appearance. Schiller, when reviewing the manuscript, inserted, 
prior to her exclamations, the direction: ‘erblickt ihn.’ The instruction 
is an obvious one, but it indicates once more the particularity with 
which he visualized the action. 

One of the most interesting features of these readings is the light 
they throw on the author’s readiness to make changes and the careful 
attention he gave to each word — even each letter — of his drama. 

Freiligrath’s description of the pencil marks in the manuscript has 
been quoted above.” Actually, most of the markings are too charac- 
terless to admit of even tentative identification. And even if assign- 
ment to Coleridge were certain, Freiligrath’s comment that the mark- 
ings ‘betray the silent, thoughtful work of the translator’ would require 
a very generous imagination, the more particularly if one remembers 
Coleridge’s own indications of how recalcitrant a translator he was.” 

Coleridge’s or not, it would seem advisable, in view of past 
and potential interest, to put on record a summary of these pencilings. 
The marks, all within the first third of the manuscript, consist of one 
legible word, five notations or word fragments, two underlinings, a 
marginal ‘x,’ and a marginal bracket. The one legible word is ‘indompt,’ 
written beneath ‘unbezihmte’ (line 1377); the handwriting does not 
strongly suggest Coleridge’s. The translation as printed reads ‘unbend- 
ing.’ The five notations or fragments, none of them legible (though an 
occasional letter or two can be made out), are written beneath ‘Vor- 


_* Coleridge translated the ‘Ich’ as ‘I.’ 
” Pp. 325-326. 
™ Letters of Coleridge, I, 577, 587. 
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gang’ (line 1335), ‘Ergebung’ (line 1344), ‘Reichstag’ (line 1375), 
‘unbeugsam’ (line 1377), and ‘tiberschleicht’ (line 1451). ‘Religion ist 
der Tiere Trieb’ (line 1678), untranslated by Coleridge, is marked by a 
marginal ‘x’ and underlined; also underlined, and also untranslated, is 
‘Drum besser, es entscheidet sich ihr Schicksal’ (line 1778). A marginal 
bracket has been placed opposite lines 2094-2101. Coleridge omitted 
these lines entirely and paraphrased in condensed form the following 
lines 2102-2115. In a footnote to line 2093 he explained: ‘I have here 
ventured to omit a considerable number of lines. I fear that I should 
not have done amiss, had I taken the liberty more frequently. It is, 
however, incumbent on me to give the original with a literal transla- 
tion.’ This he proceeded to do, adding as a final comment, paradoxical 
in the light of the certified author’s manuscript before him: “We find 
a difficulty in believing this to have been written by Schiller.’ ® 


Il 


It remains to consider the pieces by Bohn and Freiligrath added to 
the Gillman-Harvard manuscript.” Bohn, an enterprising publisher 
and master of many languages, had included an edition of Schiller in 
English as one of the first undertakings of his Standard Library, 
launched in 1846, utilizing for this edition the Coleridge translation of 
Wallenstein. In the preface to the volume containing the trilogy he 
had said: ‘The publisher considers it advisable to give every line of 
Coleridge’s version, without the least alteration, (especially as it con- 
tains more than one fine passage not to be found in the printed editions 


"The footnote read as here given in the first three editions of the translation, 
1800, 1828, 1829. However, in the last edition printed in Coleridge’s lifetime, in 
The Poetical Works, 1834, the note was shortened to read: ‘I have here ventured to 
omit a considerable number of lines, which it is difficult to believe that Schiller 
could have written.’ See Poetical Works of Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, Il, 
753-754 

“The note from Georg Wilhelm Heinrich Blumenbach to Coleridge, tipped to 
the terminal free end paper of the manuscript as bound, has no direct relation to 
the Schiller text, but may well have been added to the manuscript by James Gillman 
because of its association with Coleridge’s studies and travels in Germany, an ex- 
perience immediately antedating his work on the translation of Wallenstein. The 
note, with its jottings by Coleridge, received preliminary discussion, based on neces- 
sarily hurried examination, by Lowes in the second edition of The Road to Xanadu 
(pp. 604q-r). As a piece of primary concern to Coleridge studies, it may appro- 
priately be left, for detailed comment, to a survey of Coleridge materials at Harvard 
that, it is hoped, may be carried out in the near future. 
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of Schiller,) and to add, in brackets, all those portions (upward of 250 
lines) which have heretofore been omitted. These are chiefly trans- 
lated by G. F. Richardson.’ ™* As has been seen, Bohn also discussed 
in this preface possible reasons for the differences between the Cole- 
ridge translation and the printed German text.” It is therefore not sur- 
prising that, when Freiligrath’s article appeared in the Athenaeum, 
Bohn was interested in seeing the newly discovered manuscript. His 
penciled note on the front end paper of the Harvard manuscript is 
dated 21 August 1861, less than three months after the Athenaeum 
article; it reads as follows: 


This begins Act III. Sc. 1. The previous portion is perhaps in the Picco- 
lomini. The stage directions given in this MS have all been translated by 
Coleridge, and are curious as not being found, as far as I know, in the 
German editions. The four lines erased have never been either printed or 
translated. 


The additions made by Schiller in the printed editions are shown in 
my edition of Coleridge’s translation, and are especially pointed out in 
the Preface. Most of these additions are translated by myself & I remember 
thinking some of them particularly fine. See pages 236 & 305. The latter 
is one of the most beautiful, I might almost say sublime, passages Schiller 
ever wrote. 


Henry G. Bohn 
Aug. 21. 1861 


Bohn’s motive in adding this note to the manuscript can only be con- 
jectured. He was proud of the completeness of his own edition of Wal- 
lenstein and might have thought that his achievement deserved mention 
in Freiligrath’s article. When Bohn actually examined the manuscript 
he must have felt that his claims were justified. The only lines he 
found in the manuscript that were not included in his edition were 
those following verse 1892, which, canceled by Schiller, had conse- 
quently not been translated by Coleridge, and which also do not ap- 
pear in the early German editions. 

Bohn’s conjecture that Acts I and II of the play as printed were 
originally a part of The Piccolomini is of course correct.” The note 
further indicates that he himself had translated most of the added pas- 


“ Works of Schiller, 11: Historical and Dramatic. George Fleming Richardson 
(1796-1848) was a geologist with an interest in German literature. 
™ See p. 322 above. 
™ See p. 323 and n. 22 above. 


. 
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sages that, in his preface, he had ascribed to G. F. Richardson. The 
two passages Bohn singles out for special praise, on pages 236 and 
305 of his edition, are in The Piccolomini and the first act of The Death 
of Wallenstein as printed, and therefore do not involve the present 
manuscript. 

Freiligrath, when informed of Bohn’s statement, apparently felt 
that it warranted a reply. His pen-and-ink statement, on a sheet 20% 
by 32 centimeters, at one time pinned to the front free end paper but 
now pasted to it, is as follows: 


Mr. Bohn is quite correct in supposing that the two first Acts of “Wallen- 
stein’s Tod” in the printed editions are contained in the manuscripts of 
the “Piccolomini”, — in the Berlin manuscript, as well as in that in the 
possession of Mr. Mark, (see my letter in No. 1766 of the Athenaeum). 
Coleridge’s translation, being from the manuscripts, strictly follows them 
in the division of the Acts and Scenes; as Mr. Bohn might have easily ob- 
served in referring to Moxon’s — (not to his own modified) Edition of 
Coleridge’s “Wallenstein”. My letter in No. 1755 of the Athenaeum, 
(on the manuscript in Mr. Gillman’s possession), mentioned, of course, 
only the deviations of the London manuscript from the Berlin one, as well 
as from Coleridge’s translation. To point out the deviations of the London 
manuscript from the printed Editions, was not at all my object. 


F Freiligrath 
24. January 1862. 


The description of the Piccolomini manuscript by Freiligrath in the 
Athenaeum concludes with these words: ‘If, in the interest of literature, 
I may be permitted to express a wish, it is this — that the two manu- 
scripts which I have been fortunate enough to draw forth from their 
fifty years’ obscurity may, ere long, be saved from all possible future 
chances and mishaps of private possession, and be re-united, after their 
long separation, on the shelves of some public library.’ ** This wish has 
been partly fulfilled. The manuscript of Wallensteins Tod has found a 
secure haven. It would be gratifying indeed if publication of the pres- 
ent article should lead to the location and description of the manuscripts 
of the other two parts of the trilogy. 

WALTER GRosSMANN 

"The Moxon edition referred to is The Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge, ed. Derwent Coleridge (London, 1852). 
* Athenaeum, 31 August 1861 (II, 284). 
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APPENDIX 


Variants from the text of Wallensteins Tod as printed in the Nationalaus- 
gabe are presented herewith. The line numbering is that of the National- 
ausgabe. Special care has been taken to indicate variations in order of scenes. 
Older spelling variants, such as ‘thorigten, Vestung, Muth, ietzt, Raeuschen, 
Nahmen,’ etc., have not been noted, nor have differences in capitalization or 
the presence or absence of apostrophes or commas. But all readings from the 
manuscript have been given in their exact form. Certain minor variants noted 
in the text itself have been ignored in the stage directions. 

To facilitate use of this Appendix in conjunction with the Nationalausgabe, 
editorial notes have been given in German. In these notes, ‘S.’ stands for 
Schiller, and ‘NA’ for Nationalausgabe. Parentheses have been used as needed 
to mark editorial insertions, such as line endings (/), explanatory comments, 


and queries. 


Der Erste und Zweite Aufzug von Wal- 
lensteins Tod in der NA (Zeilen 1-1279) 
bilden den Vierten und Fiinften Aufzug 
von Die Piccolomini in der friiberen 
Anordnung, wie das Gillman-Harvard 
MS zeigt; daher beginnt auch das MS 
mit dem Dritten Aufzug der NA, und 
die Personenangabe am Anfang des MS 
befindet sich in der NA vor dem Ersten 
Aufzug. 


Wallenstein 
Ein 
Trauerspiel in fuenf Aufzuegen. 


Wallenstein, Herzog v. Friedland. 
Herzogin. 

Thekla 

Graefin Terzky. 

Fraeulein Neubrun. 

Octavio 
Max 
Terzky. 
Illo 
Buttler 
Gordon. Komendant in Eger. 
Major Geraldin. 

Hauptmani Deveroux. 

“ ee 6 & Macdonald. 
Rittmeister Neuman 
Schwedischer Hauptman. 
Seni. 


Piccolomini. 


Buergermeister von Eger. 
Gefreyter von den Kuerassiren. 
Kamerdiener. 
Ein Page. 
Kuerassiere. Dragoner. Bedienter. 
Kamerfrauen. 


; des Herzogs. 


Dritter Aufzug] Erster Aufzug. 
Regiebem. vor 1280 letztern mit] letz- 
tern an einem Tisch mit 

Regiebem. vor 1280 Grafin] Graefin 
/auf der entgegengesetzten Seite sie be- 
obachtend./ 

Regiebem. nach 1283 /da Thekla 
schweigt, steht sie auf und tritt naher/ 
1286 gesehn?] gesehen? 

1287 gesehn.] gesehen. 

1288 nicht] nichts 

1289 sein!] seyn? (Fragezeichen von 
S. ? tiber Punkt gesetzt) 

1303 damit!] damit. 

1317 doppelsinnge Namen,] doppelsin- 
nige Nahmen. 

1319 Soll] Sollt 

1324 nicht] nicht unterstrichen 

1334 in] im 

1349 Dass bis stiinden—] Dass ueber 
meinem Glueck die Todesgoetter staen- 
den — 

1355 Was? bis immer!—] Was kan 
hier gut werden? — (/) Wir sind ge- 
trennt, getrennt auf imerdar, 
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1358 O der Ungliickliche!] O der Un- 
glueckliche! Es wird ihm (/) Das Herz 
zerreissen. 
1370 Sprecht,] O sprecht, 
1375 werden, wie zu Regenspurg.] 
werden wie auf dem Regensburger 
Reichstag. 
1376 werden. bis ruhig.] werden 
Schwester. Diessmal nicht! (/) Dafiir 
seyd ruhig — 
Vor 1377 
Ja mein armes Kind, 
Und du hast auch nun eine giitige 
Pathe 
Verlohren in der Kaiserin! — 
1379 ungliicksvollem] ungliickvollem 
1383 Abgrunds] Abgrund 
1385 — Nein,] Nein, 
1394 Los! —] Loos zu Theil — 
1395 Tage,] Tage. 
1396 Lust.] Lust, 
1403 herunter stiirzte,] herunterstiirzte, 
1404 ungesellger] ungeselliger 
1410 Augen—] Augen Schwester — 
1418 Was ich sagen wollte?] Was wollt 
ich doch sagen? 
1420 wirdger] wiirdiger 
1423 sehn.] sehen. 
Graefin 
Wie? Bedenkt! 
Thekla 
Es ist mir unertraglich, ihn zu sehen. 
1423 Euch aber] Euch 
1425 feblt 
Regiebem. nach 1425 zur Herzogin feblt 
1451 Furcht] Furcht unterstrichen 
1460 Geh!] Geh. 
Regiebem. nach 1460 Illo bis gekom- 
men] Illo /geht ab/ Wallenst. /wendet 
sich zu den Frauen./ 
1470 eine zarte] eine 
1472 brauch] wird mir wohl thun, 
1473 Ich jetzt, den] Den 
1477 Gott!] Ich—von S. hinzugefiigt 
1478 Komm, Thekla,}] Du zitterst? (/) 
Fass dich! Geh 
1479 Nichte!] Nichte? (Ausrufezeichen 
von S. ? in Fragezeichen gedndert) 
1481 schwer beladnen] schwerbeladnen 
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1482 Grab!] Grab. 
1483 dein giitger] dein 
Regiebem. nach 1485 Hilt bis Kampf,] 
/Das Orchester fangt an. Wahrend des 
Ritornells zeigt Thekla den heftigsten 
Kampf, 

1489 schweigen.] schweigen — 
ihn! 


ihn.] 


1490 Piccolomini] Max 
1492 beklemmte!] beklemmte? (Aus- 
rufezeicben von S. ? in Fragezeichen 
geandert) 
1496 zu.] zu! 
1501 tragen?] tragen! 
1507 einzgen] einzigen 
1518 weg zu ragen,] wegzuragen, 
1520 beschliessen? —] beschliessen — 
1522 sehn] sehen 
1523 leben.] leben — Was? 
1524 Was? bis setz ich] Ich setze alles 
— alles! 
1527 weichherzger] weichherziger 
1541 Entdeckts] Entdeckts zu Entdeckt 
von S. (?) verbessert 
1546 Gott,] Gort! 
1551 Feind?] Feind. 
1555 Glauben.] Glauben, 
Regiebem. vor 1557 Grafin] (erblickt 
ihn) nach Grifin von S. eingefiigt 
1558 gesehn!] gesehen! 
1568 Kaunitz] Kaunitz, Palfi 
lassen? —] verlassen — 
1579 aufziehn — Hére!] aufziehn — 
Illo 
/will gehen/ 
Waallenst. 

Halt! Hore 
1582 Schwester!] Schwester! — 
1585 Lager!] Lager, 
1586 wechseln] wechseln zu wechselt 
von S. verbessert 
1591 sehn.] sehen. 
1598 Mienen,] Mienen, nur 
1599 Nur die Wallonen] Die Pappen- 
heimer 
1616 Verdacht.] Verdachte. 
1619 Elend.] Elend! 
1620 hin!] hin. 
1623 dem] dem unterstrichen 


ver- 
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1624 Gliicke] Gliicke unterstrichen 
1644 die Ordre] Ordre 

1650 Piccolomini.] Piccolomini. unter- 
strichen 

Regiebem. nach 1650 Wallenstein] (ent- 
setzt sich) mach Wallenst. von S. einge- 
figt 

1659 jiingst] neulich 

1660 Questenberger.] Questenberg — 
Regiebem. nach 1664 Terzky. 

1666 Ahnung!] Ahnung 

1671 wahrhaftgen] wahrhafgen (Schreib- 
febler von S. tiberseben) 

Regiebem. vor 1688 Terzky] (ihm ent- 
gegen) mach Terzky von S. eingeftigt 
1688 Freund! ] Freund. 

1689 Kriegsgefahrt!] Kriegsgefahrte! 
1693 verraten.] verrathen! 

1696 einem] Einem 


1697 einem] Einem einen] Einen 


1698 ihn] ihn unterstrichen 
1700 liebevoll] liebevoll — 
gesprochen. ] 


1705 wohl wohlgespro- 
chen. 

1711 o!] o 

1715 Rat—] Rath, 

Regiebem. in 1724 Buttler] (stuzt) nach 
Buttler von S. eingefiigt 

1726 kam? —] kam. — 

1727 herein.] herein! unterstrichen 
Regiebem. in 1727 Illo] Illo /zugleich 
rasch./ 

1732 zusammen! ] zusamen. 

Regiebem. in 1749 nicht—] nicht— 
/sich umschauend/ 

1764 zuriick!] zuriick. 

1771 Mutter!] Mutter. 

Regiebem. in 1771 Herzogin] (zur Grae- 
fin) nach Herzogin von S. eingeftigt 
1774 ertragen!] ertragen. 

1781 nicht] nicht unterstrichen 

1783 Empért] Empért unterstrichen 
Regiebem. nach 1785 Tochter bis Drei- 
zehnter Auftritt] Tochter. Indem Thek- 
la um Hilfe ruft, fallt der Vorhang./ 
Zweyter Aufzug. /Ein grosser Saal 
beym Herzog v. Friedland./ Erster 
Auftritt. 

1790 Ein Mann] Ein Man 
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1797 schwedschen] Schwedischen 
1798 euer] eurer 
1811 zu— | zu, 
Und wie des Waldes liederreicher 
Chor 
Schnell um den Wundervogel her 
sich samelt, 
Wen er der Kehle Zauberschlag begiit, 
So dringte sich um meines Adlers Bild 
Des deutschen Landes kriegerische 
Jugend. 
1812 — Noch] Noch 
1816 zu siegen,] zusiegen, 
1819 Freunde,] Freude, (Schreibfebler 
von S. tiberseben) 
1822 sechzehntausend] sechszehntausend 
Nach 1824 Vierzehnter Auftritt] Zweiter 
Auftritt. 
Nach 1829 Fiinfzehnter Auftritt] Drit- 
ter Auftritt. machend] machend. Er 
nimt den Hut ab und bedeckt sich gleich 
wieder./ 
Gefreiter. 
Halt! Front! Richt Euch. Praesentiert. 
(Gefreiter bis Praesentiert von S. ? ge- 
strichen. Da die Streichung durch Ge- 
freiter gebt, ist es klar, dass sich diese 
auf die ganze Stelle beziebt. Coleridge 
liess nur Richt Euch aus.) 
1831 Nam] Nahme 
1840 schwedsche] schwedische 
Nach 1842 
/nach einer Pause./ 
Wer sendet Euch? 
Gefreiter 
Dein edles Regiment, 
Die Kiirassiere Piccolomini. 
Wallenstein 
Warum fiihrt Euer Oberst nicht 
fiir Euch 
Das Wort, wies Brauch und Ord- 
nung ist im Dienst? 
Gefreiter 
Weil wir erst wissen wollen, wem 
wir dienen. (wem unterstrichen) 
1843 Gewehr in Arm!] Gewehr auf 
Schulter! (/) Gewehr in Arm! (auf 
Schulter! Gewehr von Tinte_ iiber- 
wischt. Coleridge hat diese Worte 
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nicht tibersetzt und Freiligrath und 
Roscher bielten es fiir eine Streichung.) 
1846 schwedschen] schwedischen 
1847 Niirenberger] Niirnberger 
Regiebem. in 1854 unterbricht ihn] 
/unterbricht./ 
Regiebem. nach 1887 /einfach und ehr- 
lich./ 
1889 viel] viele (e von S. hinzugefiigt) 
1890 Ja] Ja unterstrichen nein,| Nein, 
unterstrichen 
Nach 1892 
Den zu der Starcke, die nur schreck- 
lich ist, 
Gesellet Ihr die Massigung, die Ruhe, 
Und Euer Anstand, Eures Marsches 
Weise 
Verkiindigte ein edleres Geschlecht. 
(Dei bis Geschlecht von S. ge- 
strichen) 
1906 Vertraun,] Vertrauen, 
1913 man!] man. 
1919 spansche] spanische 
1921 Darum] Darum wnterstrichen 
1923 Drum] Drum wnterstrichen 
1927 Schlangenkrimmen] Schlangen- 
Kriimen 
1932-1934 Die undankbare bis Jiingling] 
Die undankbare, fluchbeladene 
Gethan, mit unermiidet treuem Arm 
Des Krieges Last gewilzt, soll dieser 
kaiserliche Jiingling 
1936 unsers ] unsers 
1937 flechten — ] flechten, 
Mit Blumen, sich den Weg bestreuet 
sehen, 
Indessen wir durch Blut gewatet sind 
— (wir unterstrichen) 
1940 fiirchterlichen,] Fiirchterlichen, 
1941 blutge] blutige 
1943 Fluren,] Fluren — 
1945 im] in 
1949 Ostreich] Ostereich 
1950 suche,] suchte, 
1951 Ostreich,] Ostereich, 
Regiebem. nach 1953 /Die Kiirassiere 
gerathen in Bewegung./ 
1954 edeln] edlen 
1955 blitzen.] blitzen — 
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1957 gefiihrt!] gefiihrt. 

1971 machen? —] machen — 

Nach 1990 Sechzehnter Auftritt] Vierter 
Auftritt. 

Regiebem. in 1996 Kiirassieren] Kiiras- 
sieren rasch./ 

1996 um!] um! Marsch! 
S. gestrichen) 

1998 Hort — ] Hort! 
2001 wolle.] wolle — 
2009 Zugrunde] Zu Grunde 

Nach 2009 Siebzehnter Auftritt] Fiinfter 
Auftritt. 

2037 Bedenke] Bedenk Der Alte] Sein 
Vater (Der Alte von S. gestrichen und 
ersetzt durch Sein Vater) 

2038 iiber,] tiber — 

Nach 2042 Achtzehnter Auftritt Die 
Vorigen.] Sechster Auftritt. Die Vorige. 
(Vorige Schreibfebler von S. tiberseben) 
2043 Ja! Ja! da] Ja! (/) Da 

2046 Erlauern— ] Erlauren — 

2057 ich—] ich. aus.] aus! 

2066 hier? — ] hier? 

2072 Grossmutsszene] GrossmuthsScene 
(MS zuerst Grossmuthsfarce; farce von 
S. gestrichen, so dass kaum kenntlich, 
und ersetzt durch Scene) 

2079 Reihe.] Reihe — 

Regiebem. nach 2080 Max] Max /ruhig./ 
2082 Wohl aber] Wohl deinem] deinen 
2084 du!] Du. 

2096 Gestalt!] Gestalt. 

2115 warf] warfst (wabrscheinlich 
Schreibfebler von S. tiberseben) 

2117 Im] In 

2119 — War] War 

2121 vermocht.] vermacht. (Schreibfeb- 
ler von S. tibersehen) 

2122 Herr] Herr unterstrichen Freund, | 
Freund, unterstrichen 

2123 Treu] Treu unterstrichen 

2129 Mutter!] Mutter. 

2136 Verbrechens? ] Verbrechens 
Regiebem. zwischen 2141 und 2142 feblen 
2142 mir.—] mir! — 

2143 Pragschen] Pragischen 

2147 mannlich] namlich 

2149 schamt ich] schamt ich mich 


(Marsch von 
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2150 Dienste mich, ich] nie geiibte 
Dienste, 
2160 verlassen!] verlassen; 
2177 Die Pflicht — bis bist du? ] 
die Pflicht — die Ehre — 
Wallenst. 
Deine Pflicht! 
Pflicht gegen wen? Wer bist Du? Was 
hast Du fiir Pflichten? 
2179 Mein] Mein unterstrichen 
2180 dir? ] Dir? unterstrichen 
2183 mich] mich 
2184 das] das 
Nach 2194 
Gerechtigkeit ist eines Herrschers 
Tugend, 
Ein treues Herz steht dem Beherrsch- 
ten an. 
Nicht jedem  ziemts, 
schmalen Bahn 
Den hohen fernen Arktur zu befragen, 
Du folgst am sichersten der nachsten 
Pflicht 
Nur der Pilot 
Himelswagen. 
Vor 2195 Neunzehnter Auftritt] Sie- 
benter Auftritt. 
2205 ihn.] ihn 
Nach 2212 Zwanzigster Auftritt] Achter 
Auftritt. 
2215 anzugreifen,] anzugreifen; 
2226 feueraugig,] feueraugig, 
2237 Kampf.] Kampf. (/) Lasst zwischen 
uns den trotzgen Mars entscheiden. 
2253 entgegen stellen? ] entgegenstellen? 
2254 Gotteswillen] Gottes willen 
2257 gesetzt, bis Reue—] gesetzt, gieb 
ihen Zeit sich zu— (ihen Schreibfebler 
von S. tiberseben) 
2265 Schlacht.] Schlacht! 
Nach 2269 Einundzwanzigster Auftritt] 
Neunter Auftritt. 
2289 in Schmach gestiirzt,] gestiirzt ins 
Ungliick, 
2291 Gutmachen,] Gutmachen, wnter- 
stricben 
2292 Treu,] Treue, 
2295 eine] meine 
2302-2304 andern? bis legen,] 


auf 


seiner 


sieht nach dem 
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andern? Hier — 
/Er nahert sich ihr, den Arm um 
sie schlagend./ 
Auf dieses Herz, das Unfehlbare, will 
Ichs legen, 
2307 dann] dan unterstrichen bleibe?] 
bleibe? unterstrichen 
2309 Bedenkt—] Nichte, bedenkt! 
2311 ich!] ich, (/) Den unfehlbaren 
Gott in Deinem Herzen. 
2342 Ich] Ich 
2348 dir] Dir unterstrichen (undeutliches 
Dir von S. nachgezogen, dann von ibm 
gestrichen, nochmals dariiber geschrie- 
ben und unterstrichen) 
2350 ewge] ewige 
2352 Hause.] Hause — 
2353 —Fort!] Fort! 
2354 trennen.] trefen! 
2358 mich,] mich. 
2359 sein. — ] seyn. 
Regiebem. nach 2359 langverhallendes] 
langverhaltendes halten einander] 
halten sich 
Vor 2660 Zweiundzwanzigster Auftritt] 
Zehnter Auftritt. 
2368 — Hier] Hier 
Nach 2368 Dreiundzwanzigster Auftritt] 
Eilfter Auftritt. | Regiebem. Buttler. 
Darauf Kiirassiere] Buttler 
2376 Euerm] Eurem 
Regiebem. nach 2378 Er steht] Er geht 
2382 machen!] machen. 
2387 weg!] weg. 
2397 Himmel!] Himel 
2400 folgen? —] folgen? 
Regiebem. nach 2403 feblt 
2406 verdienen;] verdienen. 
2409 ihn seh—] mich sehe — 
2411 einer] Einer 
2413 schwedschen] schwedischen 
2416 sehn,] sehen, durchdrangen 
meinen] staken mir im 
2417 ihr?] Thr! 
2418 Verzweiflung!] Verzweiflung, 
2420 Gewicht] Gewicht — 
2421 hinab.— ] hinab— 
Regiebem. nach 2427 fallt] fallt. Die 
Musik wird rauschend und geht in einen 
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vélligen Marsch iiber, in dem auch das 
Orchester einfallt, und durch den Zwi- 
schenakt fortgesetzt./ 
Vor 2428 Vierter Aufzug] Dritter Auf- 
zug 
2429 gefallen hinter] gefallen. Hinter 
2430 Briicke] Aufzugbriicke (Aufzug 
von S. gestrichen und b in B verbessert) 
2438 —Du] Du abgeschworen, | 
abeschworen (Schreibfebler von S. iiber- 
seben) 
2444 verderbe!] verderbe. 
2466 beugen;] beugen, 
2470 geschehn.] geschehen. 
2473 Geriicht] Gericht (Schreibfebler 
von S. tiberseben) 
2481 oft:] oft; 
2492 Mann!] Mai, 
Nach 2493 
Wir in des Looses Mittelmissigkeit 
Erfuhren nie, noch kémen wir ermes- 
sen, 
Was sich auf solcher Héhe der Gefahr 
In solches Majies Herzen mag erzeu- 
gen. 
2522 einen] einen 
2523 hielt!] hielt. 
2524 Hier lebt] Hier, seh ich, lebt 
2525 erfreut.] erfreut, 
2531 bewahrte.] bewahrte, — 
2542 ihn— Doch es ist hart,] ihn! — 
2543 Dass bis Los] Doch es ist hart, dass 
eben mich das Loos 
2562 auf.] auf — 
2565 Tiefsinnger] Tiefsifig (urspriing- 
lich tiefsifiiger, er gestrichen) er wurde] 
er machte sich 
2572 weit.] weit, 
2581 halben] halben unterstrichen 
2583 béhmschen] béhmischen 
2587 euch nur] Euch 
2593 Ja, ja.] Ja. Ja. 
2594 —ja!] — ja, 
2595 selbst — Nicht wahr?] selbst — 
2599 Kirch] Kirche 
2610-2611 — Ihr bis Monde? ] — Ihr habt 
doch die drey Monde (/) Am Himmel 
auch gesehen? 
2612 blutge] blutige 
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2628 wieviel] wie viel 

2640 Schwester,] Schwester. 

2644 Willkommne] Willkomene 

2647 Was sagst du? Woher] Woher 
2649 Nach Sonnenuntergang habs] Nach 
Sonenaufgang hab es (Vor im MS von 
S. gestrichen und ersetzt durch Nach) 
2651 schwedsche] schwedische 

2658 Frau’nberg] Frauenberg 

2661 alsbald] als bald 

2662 Eile.] Eile! 

Regiebem. nach 2663 Terzky] Terzky. 
/dringend./ 

2664 Sprich!] Sprich. 

Regiebem. nach 2664 Wallenstein] Wal- 
lenst. /zugleich./ 

2666 melden.] melden — 

2667 hier,] hier: 

2668 der Piccolomini] der Piccolomini, 
der Max, 

2673 gefiihrt bis geblieben] gefiihrt — 

/Wallenstein schrickt zusammen und 

wird bleich/ 

Seyen auf dem Platz geblieben. 
Regiebem. nach 2673 Wallenstein] Wal- 
lenst. /nach einer Pause, mit leiser 
Stime./ 

Regiebem. nach 2674 Ilo und Terzky] 
Ilo und Terzky /zugleich./ 

Regiebem. in 2675 Wallenstein und 
Terzky] Wallenst. und Terzy /schnell 
zugleich./ | Neubrunn] Neubrunn /zu- 
gleich./ 

Regiebem. nach 2675 mit Terzky mit 
Ilo} mit Terzky und Illo 

2701 vertraut!] vertraut? (Fragezeichen 
von §S. tiber Punkt gesetzt) 

2702 Person!] Person? (Fragezeichen 
von §S. tiber Punkt gesetzt) 

2733 ein!) ein, 

2736 Sprecht!] Sprecht. 

Vor 2740 

Von harterm Stoff ist meins, gestahlt 

hat mich 

In rauher Schule die Nothwendigkeit. 
2744 Sie] Sie _ seine ruhge] seine ru- 
hige (seiner ruhgen von S. geandert in 
seine ruhige) 

2745 Aufruhr und entziindet von S. 
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ersetzt durch Saamen und gestreut 

2753 $0.] so. 

2755 werden! ] werden. 

2762 Piccolomini,] Piccolomini. 

2767 Sohn!] Sohn. 

2779 lustge] lustige 

2799 ja,] ja: 

2810 nachsten.] nachsten, 

2817 Festung.] Vestung, 

2820 Ehr,] Ehr; 

2824 wir] wir unterstrichen 

2825 — Gut] Gut 

Regiebem. vor 2832 Buttler und Gor- 
don.] Gordon und Buttler. 

2842 so!] so. 

2845 wir] wir 

2849 Sie] Sie — 

2863 jetzt!] jetzt, 

2872 Ursach—] Ursach, 

2877 Umsonst!] Umsonst. 

2882 Triebe!] Triebe, 

2883 Gottes Stimme,] Gottesstime, 
2886 Gutes!] Gutes. 

2888-2889 nicht — bis gefallen.] nicht — 
2891 nahn!] nahen! 

2892 Gnade,] Gnade. 

2895 oder—] oder—/heftig ihn bey 
der Hand fassend./ wisst! —] wisst: 
2896 entehrt,] entehrt, von S. (?) unter- 
stricben 

2903 geborene] gebohrne 

2905 —Ein] Ein 

2911 bewegen!] bewegen, 

2912 gezeugt.] gezeugt, 

Regiebem. nach 2914 Sie gehen ab] /Er 
geht ab./ 

Hier folgt im MS Neunter Auftritt. (/) 
Buttler /allein./ (NA S. 471-472; meine 
Zeilenangaben mit 1 beginnend) 

2 Leben lang;] Lebenlang, 

10 schlechtre Mann!] schlechtere Mann. 
12 Ein] Ein von S. (?) unterstrichen 

18 Welt!] Welt. 

24 schnellem] schellem (Schreibfebler 
von S. tiberseben) 

25 Fuss,] Fuss; 

26 gewaltge] gewaltige 

Danach folgen im MS Vierter Aufzug, 
Erster und Zweiter Auftritt, die in der 
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NA die beiden Anfangsszenen des Fiinf- 
ten Aufzugs bilden. Anscbhliessend folgt 
im MS Vierter Aufzug, Dritter Auftritt, 
der in der NA den Neunten Auftritt des 
Vierten Aufzugs bildet. 

Vor 2915 Neunter Auftritt (/) Ein 
Zimmer bei der Herzogin] Dritter Auf- 
tritt. [Die Scene ist ein Zimner bey der 
Herzogin, gothisch und diister.] 

2920 Kurier] Kourier (o von S. einge- 
fiigt) 

2927 Madchen!] Madchen. 

2936 erfahren;] erfahren, 

2939 stehn.] stehen. 

2940 Was weint die Mutter?] Warum 
weint meine Mutter? sie erschreckt? ] 
sie 

2941 Es] Erschreckt? Es 

2946 Liebes Kind!] Liebe Tochter — 
schwach,] schwach. 

2951 Nimmermehr!] Nimmermehr. 
2957 gesagt,] gesagt. 

Regiebem. in 2958 Herzogin zu Wallen- 
stein] Herzogin. 

2958 nicht! ] nicht. 

2959 Schrecken,] Schrecken. 

Regiebem. nach 2970 Wallenstein zur 
Herzogin] Wallenst. 

2971 Lass bis allein] Lass ihr den Willen 
Mutter. Lasst sies mit ihm 

2972 Ausmachen. Es] Allein ausmachen. 
Es. 

2975 ihrer, nicht an fremder Brust] 
ihrer Brust, nicht in der Mutter Armen 
2983 Bruder!] Bruder. 

2987 Zweifel] Zweifel. 

2989 Rede.] Rede 

2996 weg!] weg. 

2997 Nichte.] Nichte 

2999 Teuerstes] Theurestes 

3000 schwedsche] schwedische 
Regiebem. nach 3000 zu Thekla] /zu 
Thekla, welche schnell zusamenfuhr./ 
Nach 3003 Zehnter Auftritt] Vierter 
Auftritt. 

3007 ungliicksvoller] ungliickvoller 
3013 angefangnen] angefangenen 

3016 will] will unterstrichen 

3039 Enge.] Enge, 
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3048-3049 Sein Pferd bis schleudert] 
Von einer’ Partisan durchstochen, 
wiithend, steigt (/) Sein Pferd und 
schleudert 
Regiebem. in 3052 Hauptmann gerihrt] 
Hauptmann. 
3076 beigesetzt,] beysetzt, (Schreibfebler 
von S. tiberseben) 
Regiebem. nach 3082 dem] einem 
3085 Sie.] Sie 
Nach 3086 Elfter Auftritt] Fiinfter Auf- 
tritt. 
3089 meine] eine 
3091 ein] Ein 
Nach 3097 
Neubrun. 
In diesen Ort des Todes, wo — 
Thekla 
Es ist 
Der einzge, wo noch Leben fir 
mich wohnt. 


3098 —O] O 


Welt!] Welt! — 


auf!] auf. 


3102 Den bis Zunge!] Das Urtheil (/) 
Der Welt! Die arge Zunge der Ver- 
laumdung! 

3103 ist,] ist. 

3105 Ich will ja in die Gruft nur] Ich 


will nur in die Gruft 

3111 Feindesposten!] Feindesposten, 
3112 Menschen,] Menschen — 

3116 kommen? ] komen. 

3117 geh!] geh. 

3136 —O] O 

3137 nenne,] nene! 

3139 augenblicklich!] augenblicklich 
3142 Weg] Wege 

Regiebem. nach 3154 Geht ab] /ab./ 
Vor 3155 Zwélfter Auftritt] Sechster 
Auftritt. 

3160 Herzen,}] Herzen! 

3161 — Nein!] Nein! 

3177 Schicksal — ] Schicksal! 

3180 Erde!] Erde. /Sie geht ab./ 
3181-3202 Dreizehnter und Vierzebnter 
Auftritt der NA feblen im MS 

Danach folgt im MS Fiinfter Aufzug, 
Erster Auftritt, der in der NA den Fiinf- 
ten Aufzug, Dritten Auftritt, bildet. In 
der NA folgen nach dem Vierten Auf- 
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zug, Dreizebnten und Vierzebnten Auf- 
tritt, der Fiinfte Aufzug, Erster and 
Zweiter Auftritt, die im MS den Vier- 
ten Aufzug, Ersten und Zweiten Auf- 
tritt, bilden. 
Nach 3202 Fiinfter Aufzug) Vierter 
Aufzug. 
3212 jetzt — } jetzt. 
3221 tun.] thun, _sein,] seyn: 
3224 Ostreich] GOstereich 
3227 schiitzen?] schiitzen! 
3233-3234 Beispiel, bis auch.] Beispiel, 
dachte (/) Wen Du ein Schelm seyn 
kontest, gings mir auch an. (Du wnter- 
strichen) 
3248 der die Tat vollfiithrt.] der die 
Hinde dazu bietet. 
3249 Wort] Wort unterstrichen 
3250 Ja, ja!) Ja. Ja. 
3253 splendid.] splendid! 
3255 Ich] Ich 
3258 verlassen!] verlassen. 
3260 mehr] mehr unterstrichen 
3262 — Und] Und 
3264 andern. bis andern.] andern. 
3266 liegen —] liegen. — 
3275 Sohn, wenns Kaisers] Vater, weiis 
des Kaisers 
3284 ihrs] Ihrs unterstrichen 
3287 — Was] Was 
3293 Ists] Ists unterstrichen 
3298 Tot — ] Todt! — 
3300 Terzky] Terschka 
3302 Was?] Wie? die] sie Die] Die 
unterstrichen 
3303 blutger] blutiger 
3309 dabei—] dabey (/) Sobald die 
That geschehen ist — 
3310 nichts verschlagen.] gleich viel 
Seyn (nichts verschlagen. von S. gestri- 
chen und ersetzt durch gleich viel Seyn) 
3329 Teufel!] Teufel. 
Nach 3332 
Deveroux 
Da hast Du wieder recht. Das fiel 
mir nicht ein. 
Ich will den Rock ausziehn, so ists 
gethan. 

3337 Schuss und Hieb!] Schuss und Stich 
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und Hieb! 

3340 Ja, ja!] Ja. Ja. 
3347 kraftgen] kraftigen 
3350 zwanzig,] zwanzig oder 

3359 einen] Einen 

3371 zumute,] zu Muthe, 

3372 Haupt.] Haupt, 

3384 Er soll bis enden,] Er soll nicht 
lange leiden. 

3385 feblt 

Regiebem. nach 3385 ab] ab. Buttler 
durch eine, die Hauptleute durch eine 
andre Thur./ (Thur Schreibfebler von 
S. tiberseben) 

Vor 3386 Dritter Auftritt. Ein Saal, bis 
verliert] Fiinfter Aufzug. /Die Szene ist 
ein Saal, bis verliert./ Erster Auftritt. 
3391 Lebt wohl!] Lebt wohl. 

3399 heitrer.] heitrer 

3400 stark!] starck. 

3403 Sie,] sie; 

3405 gehn,] gehen, 

3409 Helle.] Helle, 

3419 wiedersehn?] wieder sehn? 

3422 mehr,] mehr — 

3423 mehr,— ] mehr— 

3426 Stunde.] Stunde, 

3429 wohl!] wohl. 

3430 bringt!] bringt. 

3433 zuriick!] zuriick, 

3434 hellre] hellere 

3441 gewaltgen] gewaltigen 

3451 flach alltagliche] flach-alltigliche 
3452 — Was] Was 

3453 Schéne] Schéne von S. (?) unter- 
strichen weg,] weg. wieder,] wieder. 
3460 Nacht? — ] Nacht? 

3461 Kommendant.] Komandant. 

3462 Schwester,] Schwester. 

3468 triiben] diistern 

3476 auf —] auf, 

3478 Gitschin] Gitschin unterstrichen 
3484 Doch bis nennen,] Doch mécht ich 
sie nicht Warnungsstimen nefien, 

3500 dir] dir von S. (?) unterstrichen 
3503 Sale,] Sale. 

3504 enden— ]} enden, 

3505 krachend—] krachend, 
“3506 erreichen — ] erreichen; 
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3516 gefasst — ] gefasst; 
Regiebem. nach 3516 Geht ab] /ab/ 
Vor 3517 Vierter Auftritt] Zweiter 
Auftritt. 
3518 Musik,] Musik. 
3531 Gib.] Gieb 
3532 erste] erste 
3534 heut.] heut, 
3550 bewahrt,] bewdhrt. 
3554 Im schlechten] In schlechtem 
3557 stranden.] stranden 
3563 Dir] Dir 
3569 kraftvoll leichten] kraftvoll-leichten 
3575 folgen—] folgen, 
Und meines Gliickes Quell der jetzt 
Von einem bésen Stern gebunden 
stockt, 
Wird freudig bald aus allen Rohren 
springen. 
3581 wanket des Geschickes Waage.] 
wankt die Waage des Geschicks. 
3585 Heidenvélker,] Heydenvolker. 
3589 ich] ich von S. (?) unterstrichen 
3595 Auf das] Auf dies 
Nach 3596 Fiinfter Auftritt] Dritter 
Auftritt. 
Regiebem. nach 3599 Seni] Seni /be- 
deutend mit Affekt./ 
3600 Vertraue] Vertrau 
Regiebem. nach 3602 Seni] Seni /noch 
dringender./ 
3603 Schweden!] Schweden. 
3604 Von falschen Freunden] Von fal- 
schen Freunden unterstrichen 
3612 sollen,] sollen; 
3620 daher? —] daher? 
3621 mich—] mich. 
3631 Schweden?] Schweden? 
strichen 
3632 suchten] suchten unterstrichen 
Regiebem. nach 3632 Gordon] Gordon. 
/Mit Mie sich verbergend mit steigen- 
dem Affect./ 


unter- 


3633 dennoch] deioch — 

3635 Befliigelte] Befliigelten Haupt —] 
Haupt.— 

Regiebem. in 3636 Seni kniet nieder] Seni 
3640 versuchs.] versuchs! 

3646 zu machen.] zumachen. 
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3647 verséhnen,] verséhnen: 

3652 weit,] weit. 

3653 Es] —Es 

3657 geschehn,] geschehen, 

3658 Dass bis kosten,] Dass mir der 
liebste Freund, (/) Als erstes Todten- 
opfer wiirde fallen — 

3662 enden.] enden, 

3665 Kammerling.] Kamerling! 

3667 Du] Du 

3670 mir] mir 

3678 gross,] gross. 

Nach 3679 Sechster Auftritt] Vierter 
Auftritt. 

Regiebem. vor 3680 Buttler] Buttler 
/ungesehen./ 
Regiebem. in 3681 
/ungesehen./ 

3683 Versuch] Versuchs (Schreibfebler 
von S. tiberseben) 

3689 mein] mein unterstrichen fiirch- 
terlichen] fiirchterliche 

3693 umkommt,] umkomt. 

3701 geschehn.] geschehen. 

3702 — Ist] Ist 

3708 Geschehn!] Geschehen! 
Regiebem. nach 3713 Buttler] Buttler 
(eilig) (eilig im Klammern von S. 
binzugefiigt) 

3714 verraten.] verrathen _ 

Nach 3725 Siebenter Auftritt] Fiinfter 
Auftritt. 

Regiebem. in 3728 Macdonald und 
Deveroux] Deveroux und Macdonald. 
3730 Gott! Gortt!] Gort! Gott! /stiirzt 
hinaus./ 

Regiebem. in 3730 Buttler] Buttler. /ihn 
nachrufend./ (ihn Schreibfebler von S. 
tiberseben) 

3730 Kommendant.] Komandant. 
Regiebem. nach 3730 feblt 

Nach 3733 Achter Auftritt] Sechster 
Auftritt. 

3736 entflohn?] entflohn! 

3738 Nacheilen,] Nachsetzen, 

Nach 3744 Neunter Auftritt] Siebenter 
Auftritt. 

3745 nicht] nicht 
Schweden.] Schweden — 


Buttler] Buttler 


unterstrichen 
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3749 Gehen] Gehn 

3758 gehn —]gehen — 

Regiebem. nach 3763 Eilt] /Stirzt 

Vor 3764 Zehnter Auftritt] Achter 
Auftritt. Bediente] Bediente. Bediente. 
Szene.] Scene./ /Dieser Auftritt muss 
ganz ohne Pausen gesprochen werden./ 
3764-3765 Was ist (/) Geschehen,] Was 
ist geschehen, 

Regiebem. nach 3765 Bediente] Andere 
Bediente eilerr hinein 

Regiebem. nach 3768 stehen] stehen wie 
eine Bildsaule./ 

Regiebem. vor 3769 Kammerfrau eilt 
herein] Kamerfrau /durch den Saal 
stiirzend./ 

3771 Tage!] Tage, 

3774 Da hinaus.}] Dahinaus. 

3775 Platz! Platz] Platz 

Nach 3776 Elfter Auftritt] Neunter 
Auftritt. 

3784 Ich bin] In bin (Schreibfebler von 
S. tiberseben) 

3787 missbrauchen,] misbrauchen! 

3794 ankettet!] ankettet. 

3802 furchtbarn] furchtbaren 

3806 satet] saetet (sitet von S. gestrichen 
und ersetzt durch saetet) 

3811 stehnden] stehenden 

Regiebem. nach 3815 Geht ab] /ab./ 
Vor 38:16 Zwélfter Auftritt] Zehnter 
Auftritt. 

3826 verdédet!] verdédet. noch] noch 
unterstrichen 

3828 tot,] todt; 

3833 schnell,] schnell; 

3838 Kaiserin] Kais’rin 

3842 vertraue] iibergebe 

3847 ihrer] ihrer 

3849 sein!] seyn. 

3860 nicht] nicht unterstrichen 
Regiebem. nach 3865 Ein Kurier] /Ein 
Officier Brief] Brief mit grossem 
Siegel./ 

Regiebem. nach 3866 Vorwurfs] Vor- 
wurfs, und einen Nachdruck auf den 
Ton legend./ 

Regiebem. nach 3867 Octavio erschrickt]} 
Octavio. /schrickt zusamen 
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[XXV] 


Could any person capable of clearing up these things, here doubt 
of that which I say of Love, as if it were a thing by itself, & not only 
an intelligent substance, but as if it were a corporeal substance, which 
in reality is false, since Love is not by itself as a substance but is an ac- 
cident in a substance, and as I may say of it, as if he were a body, nay, 
as if he were a man, appears from three things which I say of him. I 
say that I saw him come; and to come imports locomotion, and, ac- 
cording to the philosopher, body alone can be locomotive. If it a 
pear that I rank Love as a body, I say also of it, that he laughs, & that 
he speaks, which things seem to be proper to man, especially laughter, 
& therefore it seems I make him a man. To clear this matter, as far as 
the present necessity requires, we must first understand, that anciently 
there were no speakers of Love in the vernacular tongue, on the con- 
trary, the speakers of love were certain poets in the Latin tongue, 
(among us, I say) that happened which happened in other nations, 
and still happens, that as in Greece not vernacular but lettered poets 
handled these things, and not many years have passed since those ver- 
nacular poets appeared who speak rhyme in the vernacular; so much 
is to be said of verses in Latin (if with any adequateness & mark) that 
there is too little time; and if we wish to regard the Occitan dialect 
(Langue d’Oc) or the Northern French (Langue d’Oui) we do not 
find these things before the present time, for five hundred years. And 
the reason why some conspicuous persons had the fame of knowledge 
& poetry is that they were the first (writers) in the Northern French 
(Langue d’Oui). And the first who began to speak as a vernacular 
poet, did so, because he wished to make his mistress understand his 
words, to whom latin verses were not intelligible. And this is against 
those who rhyme on other than amatory subjects, because that mode 

- of speaking was first used to speak of Love. Therefore, since to poets 
30 may be conceded a greater license of speech than to prose speakers, 
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and these speakers in rhyme are nothing else than vernacular poets, 
it is fit & reasonable that they should be indulged in a greater liberty 
of speech than other vernacular speakers. Therefore if any figure or 
rhetorical trope is conceded to poets, it is conceded to the rhymers. 
If then we find that the poets have addressed inanimate things as if they 
had sense or reason, & have made them speak together & not only things 
true, but things not true, that is, have spoken of things which cannot 
speak, & have said that many accidents speak, as if they were sub- 
stances & men, it is fit that the speaker in rhyme should do the like, 
not indeed without reason, but with reason, which might be expressed 
in prose. That the poets have spoken in this manner appears by Vir- 
gil, who says that Juno, that is, a goddess unfriendly to the Trojans, 
spoke to Zolus, lord of the winds, as in the first of the A£neid; 


FEole namque tibi, &c 
and that this lord replied; 


Tuus, o regina, quid optes 
Explorare labor; mihi jussa capessere fas est 


In the same poet, an inanimate thing speaks to animated things, in the 
Second of the Eneid; 


Dardanidae duri 


In Lucan, an animated thing speaks to an inanimate; 


Multum Roma tamen debes civilibus armis. 


In Horace, a man speaks to his own knowledge as to another person, 
and not only are the words those of Horace, but he speaks them as out 
of the midst of Homer in his Ars Poetica; 


Dic mihi Musa virum. 


In Ovid, Love speaks as if it were a human person, in the beginning 
of the book called The Remedy of Love; 


Bella mihi video, bella parantur, ait. 


And hence it is manifest to whosoever hesitates at any part of this my 
little book, & provided that some coarse person do not take a license 
from it, I say that neither the poets speak thus without reason, nor 
ought the rhymers to speak thus not having some reason in them of 
that which they say. Since great shame would accrue to him who 
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should rhyme things under the guise of a trope or rhetorical figure, &, 
being interrogated, should not know how to strip his words of such 
a garment in a guise that they should have a true meaning. And this 
my first friend & I knew very well those persons who rhymed so 
absurdly. 


[XXVI] 


That most gentle lady of whom we have discoursed in the preced- 
ing words, came into so great grace of the people, that when she passed 
through the street persons ran to see her, whence a miserable joy came 
to me, and when she was near any one, so much honour came into 
that person’s heart, that he dared not lift up his eyes nor reply to her 
salute[.] And of this, many as witnesses could testify to what was 
incredible. She, crowned & clothed in humility, went showing no 
glorying in that which she saw or heard. Many said, when she had 
passed, “This is not a woman, but is like one of the most beautiful an- 
gels of heaven.” Others said; “This is a wonder, & blessed be the Lord 
who knows how to work so wonderfully.” I say that she showed her- 
self so gentle & so full of charms, that those [who] saw her felt in them- 
selves an excellent beauty and so sweet that they did not know how to 
express nor was there any one who could look at her who at first with- 
out sighs. These & more wonderful things proceeded from her well 
& virtuously. Wherefore I thinking thus wishing to take up again the 
pen in her praise, proposed to speak words in which I should give to 
understand her wonderful & excellent works to the end that not only 
such as could see her with eyes, but also others might know of her 

20 What I could make known by words & then I said this sonnet. 





So gentle & so gracious appears 

My Lady when she salutes others, 

That every tongue trembling becomes mute, 
And the eyes dare not behold her. 

She goes on hearing herself praised 

Benignly clothed with humility 

And it seems that she is something descended 
From heaven to show a miracle in earth. 

She shows herself pleasing to whoso beholds her 
That she sends through his eyes a sweetness to the heart 
Which none can apprehend who does not taste it; 
And it seems that from her lips proceeds 
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A soft spirit, full of Love, 
Which goes to the soul, saying, Sigh. 






















[ (xxvii) ] 


I say that this my lady came into such grace that not only was she 
honoured & praised, but through her were many honoured & praised. 
And I seeing that, & wishing to make it known to such as saw it not, 


proposed also to speak words in which this should be signified, & then 
I said this sonnet. 


He sees perfectly all wellbeing 40 
Who sees my lady among ladies 

Those who go with her are holden 

To render thanks to God for her beautiful grace. 

And her beauty is of such virtue 

That no envy proceeds from it to others 

Rather it makes them go with her clothed 

With the gentleness of love & of faith 

The sight of her makes everything humble 

And does not make her alone pleasing 
But each through her receives honour 
And in her acts she is so gentle 

That no one can recall her to mind 
Without sighing in the sweetness of Love. 
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[XXVII (xxviii) ] 


After this I begun to think one day on what I had said of my lady 
in the two preceding sonnets, & considering that I had not spoken of 
that which in the present time wrought in me it seemed to me that I 
had spoken the truth defectively, & therefore I proposed to add words 
in which I should say how her virtue wrought in me & not thinking 
that this could be told in the shortness of a sonnet I begun this canzone. 


So long has Love held me 

And trained me to his lordship 

That as it was strong in me at first 

So now it remains sweet at my heart, 
Therefore when his courage so seizes me, 
That it seems the spirits flee away, 

Then my frail soul feels 

Such sweetness that my face grows pale. 
Then Love in me takes so much virtue 
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That he makes my spirits akin 

And they issue rl ma ei 4 

My lady to give me more favor; 

This happens wherever she sees me, 

And so humble is she that you would not believe it. 


[XXVIII (xxix) ] 


How is the populous city become solitary and she is a widow who 
was queen of nations[.] I was still in the preparation of this canzone 
& had completed this stanza abovewritten when the Lord of justice 
called this most gentle one to glorify, under the sign of the Queen, 
the Blessed Mary, Himself, whose name was always in the utmost 
reverence in the words of this Beatrice. And although it might be 
grateful here to say somewhat of her departure from us, it is not my 
design to treat it here for three reasons; first, that such is not the pres- 
ent argument if we will respect the proem which precedes this book. 
Secondly that even if it were within our present design yet my tongue 
would not be sufficient to treat that as it ought to be treated; Thirdly, 
that supposing both the first & the second, it is not fit that I should 
treat of that which being treated would require that I should be a 
praiser of myself, which thing is entirely blameable in whatsoever per- 
son. And therefore I leave such a discourse to another commentator. 
Nevertheless since several times the number nine has occurred in the 
foregoing words, whence it seems that it was not without reason & in 
her departure that number seems to have had much reason, it may be- 
hove us here to say something as far as belongs to the subject. Where- 
fore I will say first how it had place in her departure & then will as- 
sign some reason why this number was so friendly to her. 


[XXIX (xxx) ] 


I say that her soul departed, (according to the time-measure of 
Italy) in the first hour of the ninth day of the month: and according 
to the measure of Syria she departed in the ninth month of the year 
since the first month there is Tismin which with us is October, & ac- 
cording to our measure, she departed in that year of our era (that is, 
in that year of the Lord,) in which the perfect number was completed 
nine times in that century of the world in which she was placed, and 
she was of the thirteenth century of Christians[.] And this may be 
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one reason of it. Since according to Ptolemy, & according to the Chris- 
tian truth there be nine heavens which revolve, and according to the 
faith of Astrology these heavens are operative here below according 
to their united habitude, this number was friendly to her, to give to 
understand that in her nativity all the nine moveable heavens went 
perfectly together; this is one reason of that. But more subtilly think- 
ing, according to the ineffable truth, this number was herself, I speak 
by similitude, & that I mean thus. 

The number three is the root of nine since, without any number, 
multiplied by itself it makes nine as we see plainly that three times 
three make nine. Then if three by itself is the factor of nine, and the 
(factor or) maker of miracles is three, that is, Father, Son, & Holy 
Spirit which are three & one. This lady was accompanied by this 
number of nine, to give to understand, that she was a nine, that is a 
miracle, whose root that is of the miracle, is only that wonderful Trin- 
ity. Perhaps also by a more subtle person this would appear in more 
subtle reason; but this is what I see, & what pleases me more. 


[XXX (xxxi) ] 


After this most gentle lady had departed from this worid this city 
remained as it were a widow & despoiled of all dignity. Wherefor I 
also lamenting in this desolate city wrote to the princes of the land 
somewhat of her estate. And if any one should blame me that I do not 
here set down the words which follow what I here quote, I excuse my- 
self because my design was not from the beginning to write otherwise 
than for the people. Therefore since the words which follow those 
which are quoted, are all latin, it would be out of my design, if I wrote 
them and the like intention I know that this my first friend had, to 
whom I write, that is, since I wrote to him only in the vernacular. 


[XXXI (xxxii) ] 


After my eyes had for some time wept & were so wearied that I 
could not relieve my sadness I thought of relieving it by some sad 
words & then I proposed to make a canzone in which lamenting I con- 
versed of her, my grief for whom was made the destroyer of my life, 
& I begun 

Eyes grieving for pity at heart 
Have suffered the pain of tears 
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So that they remain vanquished 

Now if I wish to relieve the woe 
Which little by little leads me to death 
It behoves me to speak 

And because I remember that I spoke 
Of my lady whilst she lived 

Gentle ladies willingly with you 

I will not speak to others 

Than to a gentle heart which is a lady 
And I will then say of her weeping 
That suddenly she has gone to heaven 
And has left Love grieving with me. 


Beatrice is gone into high heaven 


Into realms where the angels have peace 
And stands with them & you ladies has she left 
Not there has the quality of cold rapt her 
Nor that of heat, as it has rapt others, 

But it was her great benignity 

Which shining from her humility 

Passed the heavens with so much virtue 
That it made the Eternal Sire wonder 

So that sweet desire 

Came to him to summon so much health 
And made her come to him from here below, 
Because he saw that this troublesome life 
Was not worthy of so gentle a being. 


Parted from her beautiful person 


Full of grace the gentle soul 

And mounted glorious into worthy place. 
Who weeps her not when he speaks of her 
Has heart of stone, so wicked & base 

That a benign spirit could not enter there. 
There is not in a bad heart so high genius 
That can imagine anything of her, 

And therefore such will not weep for her. 
But sadness & sobs of grief 

And a death of sorrow 

And a life despoiled of all solace 

Comes to such as at any time saw in thought 
What she was, and how she is taken. 


My sighs give me deep anguish 


When thought in the deep mind 

Brings to me that which has cut my heart. 
And often thinking on death 

Comes to me a desire of it so sweet 
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That it changes the color of my face 
When the thought of her becomes fixed 
Pain attacks me from every side 
That I recover myself through the pain I feel 
And I become such 
That shame drives me from the company. 
Then weeping alone in my sorrow 
I call Beatrice & I say Art thou too dead 60 
And whilst I call her Iam consoled 

With weeping & with sighing 
My heart pines away wherever I am, 
So that it wearies whoever sees it 
And what has been my life since 
My lady went into the new world 
No tongue can tell 
And yet, o my Ladies, though I should desire it, 
I should not know how to tell you what I am 
Bitter life has so afflicted me 
And it is so injured 
That every man seems to say to me, I abandon you 
Seeing my fainting 
But be it as it may, my lady sees it, 
And I hope yet a reward from her 

My pious canzone now go lamentin 
And find the dames & the damsels 
Unto whom thy sisters 
Were wont to carry joy 
And thou who art a daughter of sorrow 80 
Go disconsolate & stand with them 
Sad that Beatrice more beautiful than all 
Is gone to the feet of the Lord 
And has left Love with me lamenting. 


7° 


[XXXII (xxiii) ] 


After this canzone was said, one came to me who in the degrees of 
friendship is friendly to me, next to the first, and this one was so near 
in blood to that beautiful person that none was more near than he. And 
when he conversed with me he prayed me that I would say to him some 
thing for a lady who was dead and he feigned his words so that it ap- 
peared that he spoke of another who was certainly dead, therefore I 
becoming sensible that this one spoke only of that blessed soul, said 
that I would do that which he had entreated of me. Therefore then 
thinking I proposed to make a sonnet in which I bewailed myself, & 
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10 to give it to this friend so that it appeared that I had made it for him, and 


20 


20 


thus it was; 
O gentle hearts, whom pity desires, 
Come to hear my sighs, 
Which disconsolate go their way; 
And but for them I should die with grief, 
Because my eyes would be worse than I could bear, 
Weary of weeping so much for my lady, 
That they would choak the heart by lamenting. 
You shall hear them often call 
My gentle lady who is gone away 
To the world worthy of her virtue, 
And despise now this life 
In the person of the mourning soul 
Abandoned by her welfare. 


[XXXII (xxxiv) ] 


After I had spoken this sonnet thinking that this was for him who 
designed to ask it, as if it were made by him I saw that this service ap- 
peared to me poor & naked for a person so near to this beloved one. 
And therefore before I gave him the abovewritten sonnet, I said two 
stanzas of a canzone, the one indeed for him, & the other for me. And 
though to one who should not read attentively it might seem that both 
of them were spoken by one person, yet whoever looks at them at- 
tentively will see that different persons, that one does not call his 
lady and the other does as plainly appears. This canzone & 
the abovewritten sonnet I gave to him, saying to him that I had made 
it for him alone. The canzone begins 


How often, alas, 1 remember. 


In the first stanza, this my friend and near kinsman of hers, laments 
himself. In the second, I lament; that is, in the other stanza, which be- 
gins, 

There is heard in my sighs, 


And thus it appears that in this canzone two persons deplore, one com- 
plaining as a brother the other as a lover. 


How often alas I remember 

That I may never more 

Behold the Lady, therefore I go sorrowing thus; 
My woeworn mind 
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Concentrates so much grief within the heart 

That I say, My Soul, = dost thou not depart 

Since the torments which thou shalt carry 

In the world which is already so troublesome to you 

Make me pensive with much fear 

Wherefore, I call on Death 

As gentle, & my sweet repose 

And I say, Come to me, with such love, 30 
That I am envious of such as die. 





There is heard in my sighs 

An undertone of pity 

Which calls on Death continually 

To it turn all my desires 

Since my Lady 

Was reached by his cruelty. 

Because the pleasure of her beauty 
Withdrawing itself from our view 
Becomes spiritual beauty & grand 40 
Which through the heaven expands, 

The light of Love, which greets the Angels; 
And makes their high & subtle intellect 
Wonder, so gentle it is. 


[XXXIV (xxxv) ] 


On that day on which the year was completed in which this lady 
was made one of the citizens of the Eternal Life I sat in a place, where, 
recollecting myself, I drew an angel on certain tablets, and while I was 
drawing, I turned my eyes and saw beside me men to whom it behoved 
that I should do reverence and they saw what I did and according to 
what was then told me, they had been there for some while, before I 
had been aware of them. When I saw them, I rose, & saluting them I 
said, “I was just now in another place, & I was thinking of that.” Then 
these departing and I returning to my work, that is, of drawing, whilst 
I wrought, the thought came to me of saying words in rhyme as for 10 
an Anniversary piece to her, and to write it to them who came to me; 
& I said then this sonnet which has two beginnings; one is; 








Into my thought had come 

The gentle Lady who for virtue 

Was by the most high Lord 

Placed in the heaven of humility, where is Mary, 
&e &c 
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The second is; 


Into my thought had come 

That gentle lady whom Love mourns 

To that degree that her virtue 

Would draw you to see what I do. 

Love who in the mind feels her, 

Was waked in the dissolved heart, 

And said to my sighs, Go forth 

For each may go lamenting. 

Forth issued they from my breast 

With a voice which often leads 

Sad tears to my sad eyes 

But those which go not forth, with greater pain 

Come saying, O noble mind! 

Today the year is complete, since thou didst 
mount to heaven. 


[XXXV (xxxvi) ] 


Then for some time although I was in a place in which I remembered 
the time past, I remained very thoughtful, & with painful thoughts so 
that they made me appear abroad a spectacle of fright. Therefore I 
becoming sensible of my state, lifted my eyes to see if others saw me. 
Then I saw that a gentle lady from a window looked at me so piteously 
that all pity appeared collected in her. Therefore because when the 
wretched see in others pity for them so much the more they lament as 
having pity of themselves, I then perceived my eyes begin to wish to 
weep & yet fearing to exhibit my vile life I withdrew myself from the 
eyes of that gentle person & said to myself “It cannot be that with 
this pious lady there should not be very noble love” then I proposed 
to say a sonnet in which I should speak to her, & I comprised in it all 
which is narrated in this account, and I began. 


My eyes beheld how much compassion 
Appeared in your figure 

When you saw the deeds & the form 
Which from grief I many times showed 
Then was I aware that you contemplated 
The quality of my dark life 

So rn the fear entered my heart 

Of showing my vileness in — eyes 

And I took myself from before you, feeling 
That the tears started from my heart 
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Which were moved by sight of you 
Then I said in my sad soul 

Blessed is in that lady the love 
Which makes me weep thus. 


[XXXVI (xxxvii) ] 


It afterwards happened that whenever this lady saw me she made a 
piteous face & of a pale colour, as it were, like that of love. Therefore 
I often was reminded of my most noble lady who always showed a 
similar colour, & truly many times not being able to weep nor to re- 
lieve my sadness I went to see this compassionate lady, who seemed 
to have drawn tears out of my eyes by the sight of her, & then there 


came to me the will to say words also, speaking to her, & I said this son- 
net. 


Colour of Love and semblances of pity 
Have never taken so wonderfully 
The face of the lady 


[XXXVII (xxxviil) ] 


I came so far through the sight of this lady that my eyes begun to 
delight too much to see her, wherefore often I tormented myself in 
my heart & held myself for very vile, & many times I blasphemed the 
vanity of my eyes & said to them in my thought; Now I have ac- 
customed you to cause to weep whosoever saw your sad condition, & 
now it appears that you wish to belie it for this lady who looked at 
you but who would not have looked at you, had not the thought so 
much weighed on her of the glorious lady whom you were wont to 
lament. But inasmuch as you can, cause that I remind you of her, O 
evil eyes! that never until after death your tears shall be restrained. And 
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when I had thus spoken, myself to my eyes, & the largest sighs as- 
sailed me, and painfullest, — to the end that this battle which I had 
with myself should not remain only by the wretch who felt it I pro- 
posed to make a sonnet, & to comprise in it this horrible condition, & I 
said thus; 


The bitter tears which ye shed 

O mine eyes for so long time 

Made others wonder 

With pity as ye see 

Now methinks ye would forget it 

If I, on my part, were such a felon 

That I did not disturb you with every reason 
Reminding you of her whom ye lamented 
Your vanity makes me think 

And alarms me so that I vehemently fear 
The sight of the lady who beholds you; 
Ye should never until death 

Forget our lady who is dead; 

So says my heart, & then sigheth. 


[XXXVIII (xxxix) ] 


I recovered then the sight of this lady in so new condition that many 
times I thought of her as of a person who pleased me too much & I 
thought of her thus; This is a gentle fair young & wise lady, who has 
appeared perhaps through the will of love in order that my life might 
repose & many times I thought more amorously, so that the heart con- 
sented in it that is, in its reasoning & when I had consented so, I recon- 
sidered it as moved by reason, & I said to myself; Ah! what thought 
is this, that in so vile mode would console me, & not let me think other- 
wise? Then arose another thought & I said to myself — Now thou 
hast been in so much tribulation, why wilt thou not withdraw thyself 
from so much bitterness? Thou seest that this is one breathing which 
may bring the desires of love forward & is moved by so gentle a party 
as that of the eyes of this lady who has shown herself so pitying. Where- 
fore I having often thus contended with myself yet would not say any 
words, & because the battle of thoughts conquered those who spoke 
for her, methought it behoved me to speak to her & I said this sonnet, 
which begins; 

Gentle thought which speaks of you 
Comes often to stay with me 
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And talks of love so softly 

That it makes the heart consent to him 

The soul says to the Heart, Who is this 
Who comes to console our mind? 

And is its virtue so strong 

That it will suffer no other thought to abide? 
He answered her; O thoughtful soul 

This is a new little-spirit of love 

Which brings its desires forth to me 

And its life & all its strength 

Is moved by the eyes of this pitying one 
Who so concerned herself in our sufferings. 


And I call that gentle, inasmuch as it speaks of a gentle lady, which, 
on other grounds, was most vile. I make in this sonnet parties of my- 
self, according as my thoughts were divided in two; the one party I 
call Heart, that is, appetite; the other I call Soul, that is, reason; and I 
speak as one speaks to the other. And that it is fit to call the appetite 
Heart, & the reason, Soul, is very manifest to those to whom I am 
pleased that this should appear. It is true that in the preceding sonnet 
I make the party of the Heart counter to that of the Eyes and this ap- 
pears contrary to that which I say in the present and therefore I say 
that there also I design the Heart for the appetite since I had a greater 
desire to remember that most gentle Lady of mine than to behold this 
one[.] Though I had some appetite for this yet it appeared to me slight. 
Thus it appears that one saying is not contrary to the other. 


[XXXIX (xl) ] 


Against this adversary of the reason arose, one day, as it were in the 
ninth hour a strong imagination in me that I thought I saw this only 
Beatrice in those bloodred garments in which she first appeared to my 
eyes and she seemed youthful, of the same age as when I first beheld 
her. Then I began to think of her & recollecting her in the order of 
the past time my heart began to repent itself bitterly of the desire to 
which it had been so basely abandoned for some days, contrary to the 
constancy of reason. And this mischievous desire being driven out my 
thoughts turned themselves all to their most gentle Beatrice & I say, 
that, from that hour forward I began to think so, with all my heart 
ashamed, that the spirits manifested this many times because as it were 
all said in their outgoing that which was thought in the heart, namely, 
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the honour of this most gentle one & how she had parted from us. And 
it often happened that some thought had in it so much grief that I for- 
got it and there where I was by this rekindling of sighs my intermitted 
weeping was renewed in a manner that my eyes appeared to be two 
things which desired only to weep & it often happened that through 
the long continuing of the weeping a purple colour came out around 
them which was wont to appear for some witness to others, whence 
it seemed that they were fitly punished for their vanity. So that thence- 
forward they could not look at any person who looked at them in a 
manner to draw them to an understanding. Wherefore I willing that 
such wicked desire & vain temptation should appear destroyed, so that 
the rhymed words which I had before said could not breed any doubt 
proposed to make a sonnet, in which I should comprise the sense of 
this state of mind & I said 

Alas, through the force of many sighs 

Which proceed from the thoughts which are in the heart 

The eyes are conquered & have no strength 

To look at the person who looks at them. 

And they are come to that, that they seem two desires 

Of weeping & of showing grief. 

And often they so lament, that Love 

Encircles them with a crown of martyrs. 

These thoughts & the sighs which I cast out 

Become within the heart so bitter 

That Love there faints and so suffers 

Because they have in these dolorous (eyes) 

Written the sweet name of My Lady, 

And many words, of her death. 


I said, Alas! so much was I ashamed that my eyes had been thus frivo- 
lous. 


[XL (xli)] 


After this tribulation it happened at that time that many people 
came to see that Blessed image which Jesus Christ left to us, for the 
example of his most beautiful figure, my Lady gloriously beholds, that 
some pilgrims passed by a road which is as it were the midst of the city 
where was born, lived, & died the most gentle Lady, and they went (as 
it appeared to me) very thoughtful. Then I, thinking on them, said 


_ to myself, These pilgrims appear to me to come from distant parts, & 


I do not believe that they have even heard speak of this lady, & they 
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know nothing of her; rather their thoughts are of other things, than 
of those here; they perhaps are thinking of their distant friends, whom 
we do not know. Then I said to myself I know that if they were of 
the neighboring country, they would appear in some sort disturbed 
passing through the midst of this painful city. Then I said to myself, 
If I could detain them a little I would make them weep before they 
go forth of this city, because I would speak words which should cause 
to weep whoever heard them. Then these having passed out of my 
sight, I proposed to make a sonnet in which I should signify that which 
I had said to myself & to the end that it should appear more piteous I 
proposed to speak as if I had addressed them, & I said this sonnet; 


Ah Pilgrims who go thoughtful 

On things perhaps which are not here present, 
Come ye from so distant a tribe 

As ye show in your aspect 

That ye do not weep as ye pass 

Through the midst of the mourning city, 
As those persons who seem 

To know nothing of its woe. 

If you will stay & hear it 

Verily my heart with = tells me 

That ye shall go forth of it with tears 

It has lost its Beatrice; 

And the words which man can say of her 
Have power to make others weep. 


I said Pilgrims, in the large sense of the word as pilgrims may be under- 
stood in two senses in a liberal & a strict one, in the one, inasmuch as 
whosoever goes out of his country is a pilgrim; in the other, one is not 
a pilgrim unless he goes towards the house of St James, or returns. 
There are moreover three modes in which those people are properly 
distinguished who travel in the service of the Most High[.] They are 
called Palmers who go beyond sea, whence they often fetch home 
palms. They are called Pilgrims as many as go to the house of Galizia 
because the sepul[c]hre of St James was farther from his country than 
of any other apostle. They are called Romans (Romei) as many as 
go to Rome, thither, where these whom I call Pilgrims were going. 


[XLI (xlii) ] 


Then two gentle ladies sent to me praying me that I would send 
them some of these my rhymed words; and I considering their nobility, 
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proposed to send them these, and to make something new which I 
might send them with these, so that I might more honorably fulfil 
their requests; and I then said a sonnet which tells of my state, & sent 
it to them in company with the preceding, & with another which be- 
gins, Come to hear &c. The sonnet which I then made, is; 


Beyond the hope which goes largest 

Passes the sigh which comes from my heart, 
New tidings, that Love weeping placed in it, then draws up again; 
When he is come there where he would be, 
He sees a lady who receives honour, 

And shines so that by her splendour 

The pilgrim soul beholds her; 

Sees her such that when he tells me, 

I understand him not; so subtilly he speaks 

To the mourning heart that he makes it speak. 
I know that he speaks of that gentle one, 
Because often he mentions Beatrice, 

So that I understand him well, o Ladies dear! 


[XLII (xliii) ] 


After this sonnet, appeared to me a wonderful vision, in which I 
saw things which made me determine to say no more of this Blessed 
one, until I could more worthily discourse of her; and to come at that, 
I study to the utmost, as she verily knows. So that, if it shall be the 
pleasure of Him to whom all things live, that my life should continue 
for some years, I hope to say of her that which was never said of any 
one; and then may it please him who is the Lord of courtesy, that my 
soul, if it be possible, may go to see the glory of Him who is blessed 
through all ages. 


End of the New Life. 


[J. Cuestey Matuews, editor] 


















The Alcotts through Thirty Years: 
Letters to Alfred Whitman 


HE correspondence of Louisa May Alcott and her two sis- 

ters, Anna and Abby May, with Alfred Whitman offers a 

remarkable example of a friendship lasting over a third of a 

century, for Alfred, after spending a year in Concord, went 
to Lawrence, Kansas, where he remained the greater part of his life. 
Though Alfred’s letters have disappeared, sixty-five from the Alcotts 
and John Pratt, Anna’s husband, recreate the daily life in the Alcott 
home, providing intimate glimpses of its members. The background 
constantly shifts from Boston to Concord as the family shuttled freely 
between these two places. 

Alfred, a motherless, lonely boy of fifteen, enrolled in Franklin B. 
Sanborn’s private school in 1857. The shy youth became a great favor- 
ite of the Alcott girls. Anna (Annie, Nan — ‘Meg’ of Little Women), 
the eldest, was twenty-six, Louisa (Lou —‘Jo’), twenty-four, and 
Abby May (‘Amy’) seventeen. Elizabeth (Lizzie — ‘Beth’), twenty- 
two, was an invalid who would die the following spring. Edward 


Emerson, a younger contemporary, describes the girls as he remem- 
bered them: 


Anna, the eldest, was plain, but so friendly and sweet-tempered a person 
that the beauty of expression made up for the lack of it in her features; but 
she had a quick sense of humor, without the ingredient of tartness that 
Louisa’s sometimes had. Anna had a wonderful dramatic gift. 


Louisa was fine looking, had the most regular features of the family, and 
very handsome, wavy brown hair like her mother’s. She had always a 
rather masculine air, and a twinkle woke constantly in her eye at the comic 
side of things. 


May, the youngest, the darling of the family (Amy of the stories), was a 
tall, well-made blonde, the lower part of her face irregular, but she had 


* Sixty-three of the letters, acquired by the Harvard College Library in 1941, are 
catalogued in the Houghton Library as bMS Am 1130. Two additional letters, from 
Louisa 8 November 1859 and Abby 17 July 1860, are in the possession of Alfred 
Whitman’s daughter, Mrs Meriel Whitman Chapman, of Gilroy, California, and are 
quoted with her permission. Mrs Chapman also very kindly furnished helpful in- 
formation concerning the Whitman family. 
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beautiful blue eyes and brilliant yellow hair. She was overflowing with 
spirits and energy, danced well, and rode recklessly whenever she could, 
by rare chance, come by a saddle-horse for an hour.? 


During his stay in Concord, Alfred lived in the home of Minot Pratt, 
whose son John became his closest friend, and whose daughter Carrie 
was also his devoted correspondent.’ The Alcotts at first occupied one 
half of a house near Town Hall, moving the next year to Orchard 
House. 

Alfred was born in Cambridge in 1842. In the autumn of 1858 he 
went to Lawrence, Kansas, where his father, with the help of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Society, had taken up a farm four years earlier. 
During the Civil War Alfred served in the Commissary Department of 
the Union Army. In April 1867 he married Mary Brown, whose 
father, born in New Hampshire, had for a time been at Brook Farm, 
later settling in Kansas. The young people soon went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, where Alfred became successively a bookkeeper for a 
wholesale house, manager of a lithographing firm, and an employee 
of the Travellers Insurance Company. Returning to Kansas in 1883, 
he engaged in the real estate and insurance business in Lawrence until 
his death in 1907. Alfred’s relations with the Alcotts undoubtedly 
had a great influence on his life. It was largely through his efforts 
that a bust of Louisa was placed in the Library of the University of 
Kansas. 

In Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag Louisa described Alfred as ‘proud and cold 
and shy to other people, sad and serious sometimes when his good heart 
and tender conscience showed him his short-comings, but so grateful 
for sympathy and a kind word.’ * His artistic inclinations led him to en- 
joy the amateur theatricals that bulked so large in the amusements of 
the Alcott circle. She remembered how she had broken down his re- 
serve during rehearsals for a dramatization of Dickens’ The Haunted 
Man, in which she and Alfred played Sophy and ’Dolphus Tetterby, 
with a swarm of little Tetterbys skirmishing about them.° In her letters 
she frequently addressed him as ‘Dolphus’ and signed herself ‘Sophy.’ 


* Edward Waldo Emerson, ‘When Louisa Alcott Was a Girl,’ Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, XVI, 1 (December 1898), 16. 

* A single letter from Carrie to Alfred, 10 June 1860, telling of her brother’s mar- 
riage to Annie Alcott, is also in the Harvard College Library (Houghton Library, 
Autograph File). 

“In ‘My Boys,’ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, 1 (Boston, 1871), pp. 15-16. 

* Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, I, 16. 
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Thirteen years after Louisa’s death, Alfred published portions of 
twelve of her letters to him in the Ladies’ Home Journal, permitting 
the magazine to announce that ‘Laurie,’ the beloved hero of Little 
Women, had edited them. Apparently up to then it had been gener- 
ally believed that Ladislas Wisniewski of Vevey and Paris was the sole 
prototype for Laurie, but Alfred admitted that Louisa had written 
him many years before that ‘“Laurie” is you & my Polish boy “jintly.” 
You are the sober half & my Ladislas (whom I met abroad) is the gay 
whirligig half.’ * 

In a foreword Alfred justified publishing Louisa’s letters in order to 
do justice to ‘the sweetest and most attractive side of her nature — her 
real love for boys, which sprang from the boy nature that was hers in 


so marked a degree.’ Recalling what the Alcotts had meant to him in 
Concord he wrote: 


In the little house near the Town Hall began the acquaintance which 
was to bring to John Pratt a loving and devoted wife, and to the writer the 
joy of a lifelong friendship with the Alcotts and Pratts. So close was this 
friendship, and so hearty and genuine the way in which I was taken into 
companionship by these gifted people, that it never occurred to me that all, 
with the exception of Abby, were at least ten years older than myself, and 
although I was born and had lived all my days in Massachusetts, the last 
year of my life in that State seems to have included almost all that has been 
permanent in my memory of it, and Concord the only place that I think 


of as home. It is hard for me now to realize that I lived in Concord not 
quite one year. 


The first letter in the collection at Harvard is from Abby, dated 2 
March 1858. It was written from Melrose, where Abby was visiting, 
to Alfred who was still in Concord. Chatting gaily, she teased him 
about walking with another young lady, an action ‘I cannot possibly 
allow,’ and which she hoped would never happen again. She supposed 
he would have ‘the extreme pleasure’ of telling her about the mis- 
spelled words, as she had not checked her letter with a dictionary. He 
was ‘not to show this to any one as I should get a scolding for the very 
beginning I know.’ Other letters followed in the same vein, with re- 
peated mention of social activities. 

Louisa, in her first letter, October 27, written to Alfred in Kansas, 

* Alfred Whitman, ‘Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her “Laurie,” ’ Ladies’ Home Journal, 
XVIII, 10 (September 1901), 5-6, and XVIII, 11 (October 1901), 6. 


"Letter dated 6 January 1869, the last letter quoted in Alfred’s article and the 
next-to-last letter from Louisa in the collection at Harvard. See below, p. 377. 
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explained that much ‘pussing’ and ‘mussing’ had prevented her from 
writing sooner. She had gone to seek her ‘fortin’ in Boston, and had 
had some amusing as well as discouraging experiences before becoming 
the governess, for the sum of $250 a year, of a ‘demonic little girl who 
don’t digest her food & does rave & tear & scold & screech like an in- 
sane cherubim.’ ‘Private plays flourish famously,’ she informed him. 
A performance of Somebody Else and The Unprotected Female would 
amuse them the next evening while later she would take the part of 
Edith Granger in some scenes from Dombey and Son. Abby, who was 
taking drawing lessons in Boston, ‘is in great spirits about her winters 
work & play — has many engagements for skating, dancing & “larking” 
parties already made & intends to do & enjoy more this winter than any 
young woman ever did before.’ Reminding her ‘yellow haired laddie’ 
that she always carried his picture with her, she added, ‘I am old in 
years but as much of a girl as ever about some things, & one of them is 
a strong liking for people who dont think much of themselves.’ She 
warned him not to imagine her demented ‘if I “much” you & call you 

“my boy” for I have a very sincere love & respect for you dear Alf, 
not as a boy only but for many excellent & noble qualities which will 
make you a good & happy man I hope.’ * Encouraging him not to be 
‘desponding or blue,’ she confessed that, though she did not always fol- 
low her own preaching, she believed it ‘all the more & hate to see 
anyone afflicted in a like manner.’ 

Back in Concord again, Abby, the next month, joked about a barrel 
of splendid cider ‘going fast,’ for she and ‘Lou get a bottle & “swig” 
away until our heads ache & we are very dizzy, then it occurs to us that 
its time to stop, so poor father finds bottle after bottle gone.’ The day 
after Christmas Louisa took up her pen again to describe the theatricals 
in the Pratt parlor ‘after a nice little tree full of gifts & goodies had 
been stripped.’ She gave the cast because of Alfred’s interest in the 
activities of his Concord friends. Family gossip further fed the roots 
of their friendship, keeping it strong and healthy, and in this letter 
Alfred learned that Abby ‘is perfectly wrapped up in drawing skating 
& dancing & in those three amusements she spends her “shining 
hours,” ’ while Louisa was worn ‘to a thread paper’ with worry over 
her ‘dyspeptic cherubim.’ She inquired about his Christmas in Kansas, 


*In his Ladies’ Home Journal article Alfred defined the verb ‘much,’ so fre- 
quently used by Louisa, as meaning ‘pet.’ 
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and, fearful of the frontier in such a faraway place, admonished him 
not to ‘get “kilt” in any rows.’ She signed her letter, ‘Ever your loving 
friend Lou “jintly” with “Sophy.”’ A postscript reminded him to 
‘write to your old girl once a month at least.’ 

Theatricals at Kitty Sargent’s was her subject on 13 February 1859. 
They had performed The Jacobite and The Morning Ball, closing 
with ‘old “Marm Jarley”’ (Louisa herself) exhibiting her ‘stattoos,’ ° 
after which they enjoyed ‘a magnifique Spread’ of ‘ice creams oysters 
chicken salad & other abominations, finishing off at twelve P.M. by 
a general warble & flourish.’ Abby, the gay one of the family, was 
‘in woe,’ having been invited to the Grand Masonic Ball ‘by Cabot and 
to another here by E Adams.’ Louisa prophesied that ‘between the 
two stools she will come to the ground.’ She recalled the ball where 
she and Alfred sat together until three in the morning, ‘staring our 
eyes out at the people “bobbing around” down below.’ Only two 
days elapsed before she wrote again, ‘the folks being gone to “lecter”,’ 
and she felt stupid because she had stayed up until midnight to make a 
dress for Abby to wear to the dance. Edward Adams, the fortunate 
one, ‘came in style and bore her away to her first ball.’ “What funny 
doings you are having in Kansas with your wandering Legislature, 
wolf hunts, & summer weather,’ she commented. Her mother had 
been very ill, she informed him, “but didn’t make up her mind to be 
“kilt” this time whereat we rejoice & “sound the loud timbrel o’er 
Egypt’s dark sea.” ’ 

Knowing his affection for the Pratts, she mentioned them frequently. 
‘Mother Pratt has a weakness of the bones which allows her to sit down 
but on no account will consent to her getting up — which is rather 
trying to an active old lady like her’ and John was ‘the “dearest boy 
in the world” barring my private boy.’ 

John himself, writing on March 29, gave his version of the party 
at Kitty Sargent’s, poking fun at the actors. He was helping his uncle, 
Sam Farwell of the A. G. Farwell Company, Central Wharf, in Bos- 
ton, to keep his books. The work had been hard at first, he confided, 
lasting often until ten o’clock at night. When time permitted he 
attended the Lowell Lectures. 


The letters flew back and forth, bringing cheer to the homesick 


*A copy of the Jarley monologue in Louisa’s hand, later sent by her to Alfred, 
is included in the Harvard collection. 
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boy and news of the larger world beyond his Kansas farm. The next 
month, April 17, Louisa, back in Boston, told him she was ‘gadding 
about to lectures’ by Emerson and E. P. Whipple. She urged Alfred 
to keep writing, bade him bear his loneliness with patience, and try 
to find happiness in himself, not to depend on others for his real pleas- 
ure. ‘Work is an excellent medicine for all kinds of mental maladies,’ 
she recommended, ‘though its not so pleasant as the study & fun of a 
school boys life.’ Railing at the weather (which ‘either rains “guns” 
or blows them’), she pictured Boston as ‘a Nile of mud & Agassiz must 
be in his element for the inhabitants are turtleized in water proof 
shells & waddle about like the real article, dodging & splashing in the 
most natural & lively manner.’ The women look like ‘a flock of 
ostriches promenading in old fashioned fire buckets’ with ‘India rubber 
mud scows called boots.’ 

The fortunes of the Alcotts, that ‘pathetic family,’ as Louisa in 
later years humorously referred to it, had risen. The tragic days of 
the visionary experiment at Fruitlands were long past. The grim 
interval in Boston when Mrs Alcott supported the family by working 
as a city missionary had been a decade before. And, finally, the lonely 
period in Walpole, when Lizzie had been ill with scarlet fever and the 
father lecturing in the West, was well behind. Now, the growing 
literary success of Louisa cast its rosy tints upon the household while 
lessening the heavy load borne chiefly by her mother. 

From Orchard House, Concord, Abby, on 29 July 1859, penned 
a happy little note telling Alfred that she was ‘really nineteen at last 
and O how old I feel, I wish I needn’t grow any older for a year or 
two but stay just as I am for a while.’ Miss Thoreau was ‘expecting 
five young gents to make her a visit & I am expected to do the enter- 
taining which you know of course is highly agreeable to me, par- 
ticularly as Lowell Lincoln is to be of the number.’ Abby was a 
bright butterfly always darting here and there, skating, sailing, danc- 
ing, and flirting, untouched by the mundane realities of the life about 
her. 

Louisa, on November 8, regaled him with more family news. Annie 
was visiting in Boston to be nearer ‘the object of her affections’ John, 
and her ‘rapturous accounts’ of going to see Booth had ‘harrowed up’ 
Louisa’s very soul. A ‘little flight’ took her mother to meet her brother, 
the Reverend Samuel May, who was returning from abroad. She and 
Abby as housekeepers had been ‘putting father and ourselves through 
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a course of rice pudding, I having rashly baked a gigantic delicacy of 
that pleasing substance,’ which didn’t turn out well. Yet it had to be 
eaten and not wasted. Finally, Louisa dropped it and the cat had a 
feast. Concord was ‘as dull as ever though we make fitful efforts to 
enliven it’ with charades, husking parties, and horseback trips, ‘going 
in parties of eight & ten riding all abreast through town in a very 
martial and astonishing manner,’ with Abby on ‘the craziest horses’ 
and ‘going full tilt anywhere.’ She had little sympathy with Alfred’s 
bewailing his seventeen years for in a few weeks she would be de- 
scending into the ‘ “sere & yellow leaf” of twenty seven.’ She asked 
him what his views were on Harpers Ferry, commenting, ‘If you are 
my Dolphus you are full of admiration for old Brown’s courage & 
pity for his probable end. We are boiling over with excitement here 
for many of our people (Anti Slavery I mean) are concerned in it.’ 
She feared her mother would ‘die of spontaneous combustion if things 
are not set right soon.’ 

On 5 February 1860 Abby told of two plays she and her friends 
gave in Boston, ‘having Wendell Phillips, Garrison & all that anti- 
slavery set’ at the one and ‘all the big-bugs such as Mrs Otis &c.’ at 
the other. She thought the first audience ‘was decidedly the most 
appreciative & enthusiastic, the last being too genteel to applaud & 
encourage us much.’ Hearing Patti sing, she exclaimed how wonder- 
ful her voice was for so small and young a girl. 

Louisa by this time could look more hopefully into the future, and 
in her next letter, of April 5, she explained why her letter was late: 
‘I never forget my Dolphus but I have been the busiest old Sophy alive 
for my “works” of art are in such demand that I shall be one great blot 
soon. Do you know that your topsey turvey friend has got into the 
“Atlantic” & receives fifty dollars a story? Well its a fact, & I still 
live.’ She mentioned that James Redpath had asked her to write a 
‘bit of poetry’ on John Brown and had also requested her autograph, 
‘which was such a rich joke we haven’t done laughing at it yet.’ Annie 
and John might marry in June, she reported, ‘so we are full of work 
& I am full of woe for I think its a very “trying” thing to have men 
come and fetch away a body’s relations in this sort of way.’ 

Abby’s letter of July 17 expressed doubt as to Alfred’s desire ‘to 
continue the correspondence with such a silly girl as myself.’ She 
hoped he had burned her last letter, which ‘was too silly ever to have 
been written.’ She had come across a rosebud which Alfred had 
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brought her one night when she was blue and thought she would show 
it to him when he returned East ‘if you were not too large & manly.’ 
The Emersons had given a big party at the Town Hall, and she won- 
dered whether he ‘might have a spark of curiosity’ as to how she was 
dressed. ‘I'll tell you,’ she went on, ‘in white tarleton, double skirt, 
points &c in the upper skirt looped up with a beautiful bouquet of 
roses & bunches of the same in both sides of my hair & the prettiest 
ones in my bosom, white kids, fan &c &c. Should you have liked it?’ 
May was Alfred’s favorite, and this account must have made him 
bitterly regret the miles that lay between them. She liked the Haw- 
thornes who had returned from Europe, Una particularly, with whom 
she galloped over the countryside. Louisa had ‘taken to dancing lately 
& now is almost as crazy on that point as I ever was, so I have quite a 
dancing class.’ Her pupils acquitted themselves well at the ball, ‘par- 
ticularly in the “Lancers” for they were the only ones almost who 
went through the grand square rightly.” The Barrets got up a party 
of ‘three carriage loads of our set’ for a dance at Acton. They had 
supper there and ‘rode home by moon light, having a delicious time, 
singing college songs & training generally, as you can imagine, when 
young men & ladies get together.’ 

Alfred must have welcomed John Pratt’s warm and friendly descrip- 
tions of his activities. In a playful letter of 16 December 1860 John 
told he had left his uncle for an insurance office and had then gone 
into a hardware store, which, after discouraging experiences, he had 
in turn given up for a very satisfactory accounting job in an iron 
foundry. He was very happy, ‘for I have the best wife in the world, 
enough to live on economically a pleasant boarding place and a con- 
tented heart.’ He promised that ‘Alf’ would ‘always be cherished’ and 
his ‘memory held in love & kept fresh & green.’ 

The stream of letters was at its height in 1861, after which it slack- 
ened. In Kansas, 1860 became known as the Dry Year, when no rain 
fell for months. Alfred spent the winter of 1860/61 in Iowa with 
the remnants of his stock, seeking fodder. In a twelve-page letter of 
25 January 1861, Louisa, commiserating with Alfred over the drought, 
inquired after his ‘poor old “moolies” & runaway colts,’ and told of 
her abortive efforts to ‘get up some plays for Kansas feeling wicked 
over my copious refreshments while my fellow beings ate bran in 
Lawrence.’ People would ‘have Balls & dance till “the gunpowder 
runs out the heels of their boots,” but they wont do a thing for the 
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progression of the race.’ Her mother was ‘rather poorly,’ but sent her 
love to Alf and told him to ‘stand firm for the tug of war is coming.’ 
Her father was ‘deep in schools & they flourish in the most gratifying 
manner,’ “Nan & her old man coo along as usual at East Boston happy 
as two crickets,’ and ‘Mrs Ab has gone off to Syracuse to teach music 
& drawing,’ where she was having a wonderful time ‘with no prim 
sisters to quench her youthful ardor.’ In Concord, Maggie Plumley 
was ‘queen of the realm now,’ followed by ‘a train of adoring boys,’ 
including Edward Emerson, who was ‘a very lost boy indeed.’ 

Alfred combined teaching with his farmwork. Louisa wrote on 
March 2 that she found it ‘so funny to think of “Alf” as a teacher 
that my mind refuses to do it . . . for I hate to have my boys grow 
up & expect a “Mr” & a handshake, instead of a “Bellus” or “Dolphus” 
& a maternal grab no matter when nor where.’ ‘How old are you?’ 
she went on, ‘& do you prefer to have me be Miss Alcott prim and 
proper or topsey turvey “Sophy” who loves you dearly & would fly 
out of the front windows if she could see you “droppin in” some day? 
I’m eight and twenty but as young as ever & look upon myself as a 
kind of Phoenix continually a rising spick & span from ashes & fire, 
so dont you go to growing old as you grow up but be “my boy” at 
heart all your days if you dont get tired of it, no fear that I shall.’ She 
constantly encouraged him with advice as from man to man, for she 
confessed she ‘was born with a boys nature & always had more sym- 
pathy for & interest in them than in girls, & have fought my fight for 
nearly fifteen [years] with a boys spirit under “my bib and tucker” 
& a boys wrath when I got “floored,” so I’m not preaching like a prim 
spinster but freeing my mind like one of “our fellows,” & as such I 
wish you all success, a cheerful heart, an honest tongue & a patient 
temper to help you through the world for its rough going & up hill 
work much of the way.’ Rounding out her advice she warned him, 
‘Dont forswear the Eves but remember Adam wasn’t happy alone even 
in Paradise, so find a little better half by & by . . . and keep your 
Eden green through a long & happy life. So hopes your loving old 
friend, Lou, otherwise your “Sophy Tetterby.” ’ 

The intrusion of the Civil War into the peaceful village of Concord 
was Louisa’s theme on May 19: ‘Of course the town is [in] a high 
state of topsey turveyness, for everyone is boiling over with excite- 
ment & when quiet Concord does get stirred up it is a sight to behold. 
All the young men & boys drill with all their might, the women & 
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girls sew & prepare for nurses, the old folks settle the fate of the 
Nation in groves of newspapers, & the children make the streets 
hideous with distracted drums & pipes. Everyone wears cockades 
wherever one can be stuck, flags flap overhead like particolored birds 
of prey, patriotic balmorals, cravats, handkerchiefs & hats are all the 
rig, & if we keep on at our present rate everything in heaven & earth 
will soon to be confined to red, white & blue, & “Hail Columbia” take 
the place of our Yankee “How are yer?” ’ 

Continuing, she told of Edward Emerson’s ‘company of “Concord 
Cadets” who poke each others eyes out, bang their heads & blow 
themselves up with gunpowder most valiantly & will do good service 
by & by I’ve no doubt if there is anything left of them when ordered 
to the field.’’ Then there was ‘the “East Quarter Home Guard” con- 
sisting of one Captain, one drummer, one flag bearer, & one private, & 
when the regiment is on parade the effect is superb. They always 
halt before each house & give several shrill little hurras for every 
member of the family after which they march away in a state of 
breathless enthusiasm.’ The ‘regular Concord Company’ had already 
gone to Washington, and ‘we had both merry & sad times before they 
went but now it is all over & an old story as everything is in America 
a week after it happens.’ 

‘Are you going to have a dab at the saucy Southerners?’ she asked 
Alfred, and then added that she herself longed ‘to fly at some body,’ 
but, finding no opening, was studying ‘Dr Howe on “Gun shot 
wounds” ’ and getting her ‘highly connected self ready to go as a 
nurse when the slow coaches at Washington began to lay about them 
& get their fellow men into a comfortably smashed condition.’ Finally, 
she was glad to report that ‘we are all robust both at Pickle Roost and 
Apple Slump’ — her names for the Minot Pratt and Alcott ménages 
respectively. 

Louisa’s first visit to the White Mountains impressed her deeply, 
as she made clear to Alfred on August 4 from the Alpine House, 
Gorham. She told of the exciting trip to the summit of Mt Washing- 
ton, climaxed by the breaking of a trace during the descent, and how 
she had come to the rescue with the offer of ‘a stout green garter.’ 
The Concord Company had returned with five men missing after 
First Bull Run, which made her exclaim: ‘Dont you go & be smashed, 
Gen Scott is an old goose to make such a move against his own judg- 
ment & I think they are making a mess of it in Washington. We cant 
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spare our private & particular boys to be cut up & tormented by the 
chivalrous Southern rowdies, so stay home my lad till they get going 
nicely & then fire away with a will & if you get broken cry out 
“Sophy!” & I'll come & mend you thro thick & thin.’ 

Referring to her stories, she confided that ‘it dont take much brains 
to satisfy the Atlantic critics. They like that flat sort of tale so I send 
it as I should a blood & thunder one if they ordered it, for money is 
my end & aim just now & I thank my stars it can be got with so little 
trouble.’ 

May, as she now signed herself, had been writing Alfred quite 
regularly from Syracuse. Back in Concord, she told him on September 
22 that she had never ‘known the town & young sett so very gay.’ 
‘Almost worn out with dissipation’ in Syracuse, she had ‘been on 
the go all the time’ with parties and callers since her return home. Two 
days later ‘Sophy’ was writing to ‘Dearest Dolphus’ to assure him 
that ‘ “your little woman” dont forget her private & particular boy,’ 
whose picture, ‘sent to me so long ago,’ was hanging above her desk 
with those of John, Nan, and May. In closing she requested ‘a pickled 
rebel as a sample.’ 

Alfred probably had intimated that he was going to enlist, for a 
month later May asked him to write her details of his first engagement, 
‘for the newspapers are not to be relied on as they make sweeping 
statements ome day, & contradict them the ext.’ She was knittin 
socks ‘as hard as possible,’ and would like to send him a pair of hers, 
for some then being turned out were so large they would fit only 
Sanborn or the ‘Littleton Giant.’ She took pains to deny Alfred’s 
‘sarcastic’ hint of her having ‘lovers’: it was just that the young men 
of her acquaintance ‘sort of like to flirt & have a good time, & so do I.’ 

The marriage of John Pratt and Annie Alcott was a true love 
match. While they never had much to live on, their happiness and 
affection for each other made their short life together a union of rare 
beauty. On November 10, John again expressed his good fortune in 
marriage, ‘the great experience of my life’: ‘Our life together has been 
so beneficial, so satisfying, so peaceful so pure & happy that it seems to 
me almost as if we were designed by Providence for one another, & 
the hopes & wishes I used to recount to you have far more than been 
realized, so much so that there is nothing left for me to ask for, as 
our life is one long day of sunshine.’ Six weeks later Annie wrote 
her first letter in the collection, apologizing for her failure to send 
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off John’s letter as she had promised to do and making her own con- 
tribution to the idyllic picture: ‘John and I still plod along happily 
in our little home, daily finding how very little is necessary when 
one has plenty of love in the cupboard. My dear old man grows 
gooder & handsomer & happier every day and I really can’t see that 
we have much left to desire in this world.’ 

In January 1862 Louisa undertook to teach a kindergarten in Bos- 
ton, but happily abandoned this venture at the end of the term, more 
convinced than ever that writing was her forte, despite James T. 
Fields’s discouraging admonitions. But the stay in Boston brought 
her, through the Fieldses, an opportunity to meet ‘Mrs Stowe, Fanny 
Kemble, Holmes, Longfellow, & all the fine folks,’ as she wrote Alfred 
on April 6. She also described the ‘Grand Masque’ in Concord, where 
May had ‘looked lovely’ as the Goddess of Dancing in ‘crimson sandals, 
white & gold dress & curly head a la Greek,’ and Carrie Pratt, dressed 
in newspapers with a little telegraph on her head, had gone as ‘News 
from the War.’ She herself, unrecognized as a monk in black beard 
and cowl, ‘made great fun,’ the boys calling her ‘sir,’ pushing her 
about, asking her ‘to tie & pin them up,’ and the girls flirting with her. 
With some spice she relayed to her ‘Dear Old Boy’ the news of the 
engagement of Frank Sanborn to one of his teachers: ‘She is his 
cousin, looks enough like him to be his twin sister, & is as cool & sharp 
as he, a pair of lemons they will be & sugar will be needed to sweeten 
that compound.’ The arrangement would be ‘very cosy as she is now 
his only teacher & wont need any salary when she is Mrs S.’ The 
only other news was that Concord was to have a newspaper, to be 
called the ‘Monitor,’ and the founder, Ripley Bartlett, was comin 
that evening to ‘secure the services of “the first female writer of the 


”? 


age. 

With her next letter, May 11, Louisa sent Alfred the first two 
numbers of the paper, with a cordial invitation to subscribe. Sanborn, 
Carrie Pratt, Abby, and Louisa all were among the contributors, a 
‘mass of talent,’ according to Bartlett. The plans of Edward Emerson 
and a party for an overland trip to California enlivened this letter. 
They would ‘hunt buffaloes, camp out & get scalped by Indians,’ she 
predicted. Julian Hawthorne and Tom Ward had wanted to go also, 
‘but their Ma’s courage gave out before the time came & the boys 
- were in a great state of woe & cursed their hard fate tragically.’ 
Thoreau had died on May 6, and she told Alfred about the funeral: 
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‘Mr Channing wrote an Ode, Mr Emerson made an address, & Father 
read selections from Henry’s own books proving that though he 
didnt go to church he was a better christian than many who did. A 
party of great people from Boston came up, the church was full & 
though he wasn’t made much of while living, he was honored at his 
death.’ 

The return of the five members of the Concord Company ‘after a 
years imprisonment in various places, (they were taken at Bulls Run 
you know),’ filled her next letter, of June 22. She noted that ‘of 
course the town got up a row banged drums, fired cannon, tooted & 
howled, gave banners to the breeze, dinners eaten, odes sung, speeches 
& a grand hurrah-boys generally.’ Then, becoming more caustic, she 
continued: ‘ “Our gallant fellow citizens” who ran away & very justly 
got caught, look fat, brown, & lazy, & loaf about making a large 
spittoon of the Mill-Dam as they spin yarns & condescendingly regard 
their friends as if the nation was under everlasting obligation to them 
& all should fall down & adore.’ 

Probably Alfred had complained of chores, for Louisa ‘sympathized, 
having had them to do all my days & never being able to conquer my 
prejudices regarding them. They are good for me I’ve no doubt but 
after many years constant taking I think the dose might be lessened 
without harm. If I lived alone I should make the beds once a week, 
clean house every ten years, & never cook at all which would simplify 
things grandly.’ 

After an interval of more than a year, a letter of September 1863 
told of her going ‘a nussin’ to Washington, where she soon contracted 
typhoid fever ‘& came bundling home to rave, & ramp, & get my head 
shaved,’ later ‘appearing before the eyes of my grateful country in a 
wig and no particular flesh on my bones.’ Hospital Sketches had been 
written and published. ‘I live in my inkstand scribble, scribble from 
morning till night & am more peckish than ever if disturbed.’ She was 
anxious to know when Alfred was ‘coming East to be clutched at & 
kissed by all the “girls you left behind you”’ and didn’t he want to 
give the southerners ‘a slap’ or was he ‘helping in the peaceful & per- 
haps more sensible ways?’ 

With great pride John announced in his letter of 18 October 1863 
the arrival of his little Freddie and again extolled matrimony as ‘the 
best speculation one can enter into, & pays the biggest dividend. I 
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had rather have stock in the bank of Home sweet Home than any 
bank on State St.’ 


Early the next year, 2 January 1864, Louisa thanked Alfred for his 
picture, but thought he had ‘grown & altered so much I can see hardly 
any trace of the Dolphus I used to know.’ None the less, ‘the new 
aspect seems to assure us that “our Alf” is every inch a man.’ As 
usual, there were elaborate apologies for not writing: ‘My only excuse 
is that when publishers once get hold of a body they give that body no 
peace & keep them at work like “negro mulatto slaves” all day & every 
day, & are never satisfied. James Redpath is my present overseer & a 
sweet time I have of it, but as money is rather a necessary of life & 
he hands it over with a charming ease I cleave unto him, & devote my 
energies to earning of filthy lucre.’ 

The letters became fewer. John, in a letter begun 11 November 
1866, was occupied with family news: Louisa had returned from a trip 
abroad, Mrs Alcott had recovered from an eye operation, May was 
‘very busy in her own affairs . . . going to all the parties she can &c. 
&c.,’ and Carrie had died after a long illness. His little family now in- 
cluded a second son, John, born the year before, who was making 
healthy progress. 

In his next letter, of December 1867, John sent his ‘love to Mary,’ 
for Alfred had by now found his little Eve. At the same time Annie 
proudly reported that ‘Louisa writes for a dozen different papers & 
magazines, & is rapidly earning fame & fortune,’ and May had ‘sown 
her wild oats, and settled down into a sober old lady, her whole 
soul absorbed in her art.’ She mentioned that Dickens was lecturing in 
Boston, and she was going to see ‘the great creature,’ even if she 
couldn’t hear him, for ‘if I can once put my eyes about his face I think 
I can die content.’ 

The next summer, on August 2, she had more successes of Louisa’s 
to recount: ‘She earns a great deal, and is at last able to gratify her 
hearts desire, & surround the old folks with every comfort. She grows 
old fast, and as she herself says has settled down into a “chronic old- 
maid.” ’ Louisa was then thirty-five. If Alfred should chance to see 
her next book, Little Women, to be published in the fall, he would 
doubtless ‘recognize four of the little women who play their part in 
the charming story.’ John’s prospects were ‘excellent, and he is in 

‘fact becoming a regular business-man, full of ambition, energy and 
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“go ahead.” ’ She herself was ‘the same old sixpence, deafer than ever,’ 
spending the summer at Apple Slump with her boys while John kept 
searching for the ‘little home’ of their own they still hoped to find. 

Two more letters from May close her series in the collection. In 
the first, 25 September 1868, she described her busy life as a teacher, 
‘up & off in the seven o’clock train for Boston every day & not home 
again till seven at night, with only Sunday to rest in,’ but she was 
‘never happier than now, for I am determined to make a heap & go 
abroad in the way I want to.’ She never imagined she would ‘settle 
down in this apparently stupid way & be contented, but wouldn’t 
now change places with any of my fashionable friends, who all con- 
sider me about the most cheerful person they meet.’ In the last letter, 
of 5 January 1869, she speaks again of how different from the old 
May she has become: ‘I dont believe you would know me Alf as the 
same person that used to be so superficial & career about with such 
noodles as Frank Wheeler. Did you recognize the Cyclops in Little 
Women & that horrid stupid Amy as something like me even to 
putting a cloths pin on her nose?’ ‘I used to be so ambitious, & think 
wealth brought everything & now though I think it an immense power 
the working classes to which I belong I feel very sure are the happiest.’ 
She was delighted that he still wanted to be called ‘Dolphus & renew 
the pleasant friendship begun so long ago.’ She congratulated him on 
‘the real satisfaction you must take in building up a home for your- 
self. I think there is nothing like beginning small & gradually work- 
ing up to independence,’ and she signed herself “Your loving sister 
May Alcott.’ 

Louisa’s letters became less frequent, but on January 6 she told 
Alfred of her busy life and how she found herself ‘burdened with a 
perpetual sense of guilt’ if she rested from her writing. ‘But pub- 
lishers come roaring after me if I dont do my work, & money tempts 
my mercenary mind, so I scratch away hoping a time of rest will come 
in the course of ages.’ Referring to Little Women she remarked that 
‘all my little girl-friends are madly in love with Laurie,’ & insist on a 
sequel, so I’ve written one which will make you laugh, especially the 
pairing off part. But I didn’t know how to settle my family any other 
way & I wanted to disappoint the young gossips who vowed that 
Laurie & Jo should marry.’ She found it difficult to realize ‘that my 
boy is married & has a little Tetterby.’ She would ‘very much like to 
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find another Alf,’ for ‘I’m fond of boys, as you may have discovered, 


& always want one somewhere handy, so, as you say you haven’t grown 
up (which is a great comfort to me) I wish you’d come East & be 
our Alf again, if Mrs Mary dont object.’ She questioned if they 
‘could go back’: ‘I’m afraid, your baby, John’s big boys, Nan’s ear 
trumpet & my venerable face would destroy the illusion.’ But, ‘Never 
mind, hearts dont grow old & we’d “be friendly” just the same.’ 

A year later, 6 February 1870, John, apologizing more elaborately 
than ever for his tardy reply, declared that because of his deficiencies 
as a correspondent this would be his last letter. In view of this, he 
poured out his soul to his dear friend: ‘A bookkeeper goes into the 
treadmill every day at a certain time and comes out at another certain 
hour, and except that one day he wears a linen duster, and another 
a winter overcoat, one time is just like another. The days come, the 
weeks follow the months go and the first we know another year has 
rolled over our head, and except we find a few more gray hairs, or a 
few less brown ones, that is all. . . . I go round and round in the one 
beaten track so much and so long, that sometimes my head fairly 
swims, and I say “how long, oh Lord! how long.”’ He warned 
Alfred never to allow himself ‘to get into the treadmill, keep up your 
connections with the outside world, go to parties, into society, any- 
thing, anywhere, only break up the routine somewhat, and know 
something, do something, besides counting house and ledger.’ He was 
sure that Charles Lamb, clerk as he was, could never have ‘essayed 
to essay as he did’ if he had had to grind out ‘trial-balances from seven 
in the morning until six at night.’ He concluded that ‘were I 
differently constituted I might find more consolation in my daily 
duties, and less of a grind. Yet it seems rather like a sameness to dig 
year after year in the same spot, in the same way, with precisely the 
same results, neither more nor less. To live with a pen, and by a pen, 
to be buried by a pen, and perhaps have a pen for a headstone. So 
much for me, not worth the time and paper but still, all there is.’ 
And yet ‘I am so independent in my situation, so entirely my own 
master in everything that appertains to the office . . . that I cannot 
bring myself to think of leaving all that for the possibility of a little 
more salary and a good deal less manhood.’ Annie was ‘just the sweet 
dear woman you knew in the old days, so kind loving & patient with 
- my many faults and peculiar ways that I sometimes wonder at her, 
and how she was made.’ She was not very strong, had neuralgia, and 
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was cut off by her deafness ‘from the world that most people enjoy, 
and yet so cheerful and uncomplaining through all.’ No letter was 
complete without expressing the great joy they both had in their two 
small sons, Freddie and John. Poor gentle John, so unfitted to be a 
cog in a business machine, found release that same year from his 
treadmill. This was indeed his last letter to his beloved friend. 

The remaining letters, ranging from 1871 to 1891, are with one 
exception from Annie. On 29 January 1871 she acknowledged Al- 
fred’s note of sympathy, giving him a detailed account of John’s fail- 
ing health, sudden illness, and quiet passing. ‘He was so happy, so 
good, so well fitted to live, and make happy this hard sorrowful 
world, that it is difficult to see why he was called away.’ The desola- 
tion of her home was not to be borne, so in ‘one short week I gave 
up everything & came to Concord. Mother, the boys & myself have 
been since Dec. at Father Pratt’s comforting each other, trying to 
forget ourselves in helping others, & trusting that time will bring us 
consolation. All looks dark to me, and at times I feel that I cannot 
live, but dear Alf how mercifully are we helped in our hour of need, 
how with the burden comes the strength to bear. . . . I find my 
greatest help in work.’ And truly she was needed, for that winter 
brought much illness to both the Alcotts and the Pratts while Louisa 
and May were in Europe. 

She expressed deep pleasure when she wrote again, on April 6, that 
Alfred had named his second son John Pratt Whitman: *° ‘How proud 
John would have been of his little name-sake.’ They were in Concord, 
she said, once more awaiting the arrival of Louisa from abroad. May 
would remain for another year of study, but “Lu is homesick & longs 
for Concord.’ 

On June 18 she thanked him for the picture of his little John and 
rejoiced with him over his family. Louisa was ‘safely at home, and 
much improved in health & spirits.’ Annie feared, however, ‘she will 
never be very robust again.’ ‘Now she has made her “pot of gold” 
she can rest forever, and let her head stop thinking which is what it 
most needs. Her book [Little Men] is a great success, 38,000 copies 
sold last week, and orders pouring in at the rate of 1000 a day. The 
papers sing her praises loud and loud, and her foolish family look upon 
her as one of the wonders of the world. Her success has not spoiled 


* Now living in Tamworth, New Hampshire. 
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her one bit. She is the same old jolly generous Louy of your time, 
honest, outspoken and quick but the same warm heart, & straight- 
forward goodness that made her so lovable as a girl. The only change 
is the inevitable one which age & sickness always bring & a certain 
elegance & stately grace which we never thought to see in our topsy 
turvy boyish Louy. Her opportunities have been great for seeing & 
mingling in the best society here & abroad, and she has acquired an 
ease and polish which makes her (in my partial eyes) a most beautiful 
woman.’ 

May, her long-deferred ambition realized, was still in London, en- 
joying life ‘with plenty of money & beaux and all her heart can desire.’ 
She was ‘a good girl, full of courage & independence, determined to do 
something in the world,’ and had ‘grown into a handsome woman.’ 
‘I am very proud of my sisters as no doubt you have already dis- 
covered, my friend, but having no glory of my own I live in the light 
of theirs & enjoy it just as well.’ Sorrowfully she commented, ‘Yes 
your old Annie who used to be so full of ambition and so determined 
to shine before the world as a great actress or Prima Donna, or some- 
thing grand indeed — has settled down into an old woman, solemn & 
sad, with gray hairs coming fast, and the sweetness of life gone for- 
ever.’ 

Louisa’s health continued to improve, and Annie noted the next 
year on July 21 that ‘the poor dismal looking ghost’ had once again 
become ‘your brown old Sophy of 15 years ago.’ May had returned 
‘and so after years of separation, we are once more together as a family.’ 
Although Louisa was only forty and May thirty-two, Annie called 
them ‘both “old Maids” now & I think will always be — Lu from 
choice having taken her pen for a bridegroom — and May — because 
she has so many sweethearts that she cannot decide who to take her 
own heart being of that elastic material which takes in all who come, 
and then lets them out again without damage to herself. I thought 
my news of her in this letter would be an engagement, but her 75th 
love affair has proved a one sided concern, & has subsided into an 
affectionate flirtation. She is growing old like the rest of us, and there 
is not much left of “pretty Abba” except the hair — and the “airs.”’ 
Louisa, Annie pointed out, had ‘done what so few in this world ac- 
. complish namely, lived to see her youthful wish come true “To write 
a good book, be famous, go abroad, & have plenty of money” do you 
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remember how often she used to say that? Mine you know was to 
be an actress, Mays to be an artist.’ 

No letters appear in the collection for 1873, but on February 2 of 
the next year Annie reminded Alfred that nine years had elapsed since 
they had seen each other. She congratulated him upon the arrival of 
a little daughter. News of the family so dear to her heart flowed 
from her pen. Her mother had been ill with ‘Dropsy of the Brain,’ 
and though her reason had returned, she was ‘sadly aged, & broken 
and we feel that she will not be with us many years longer.’ For her 
sake and for the boys’, they were all (except May, who was abroad 
again) boarding in Boston that winter. The boys had been ‘put to 
school for the first time, much against my will for I hate schools.’ 
Louisa ‘writes incessantly, books, stories, all sorts of things, and makes 
money fast & easily.’ Annie feared that ‘she will wear herself out. She 
is old & worn, with hardly a trace of her former good looks. Alcotts 
grow old very young, but she looks older than I, and seems aged body 
& soul, snappish, & jolly, kind & cross all in one minute.’ 

Louisa’s ‘one bright spot,’ Annie continued, was the boys, whom she 
adored. Little John was ‘the apple of her eye . . . fair, and rosy, 
gentle and winning . . . above all temptation, and is good because he 
can’t help it.’ Fred was ‘utterly different . . . a tall, handsome fellow 
nearly 11, precocious, wise beyond his years, cares for nothing but 
books & music . . . wilful as a Pratt & spunky as an Alcott... a 
good boy, upright & truthful,’ and yet ‘not sweet, & open . . . the 
shadow to Johnny’s sunshine,’ making her ‘anxious for by & bye.’ 

Just six months later Annie wrote from Conway, New Hampshire, 
where she and Louisa were spending a month in ‘a lovely spot among 
the green hills in full view of Mt. Washington, and so cool, and deli- 
cious through the dog days that are so trying in Concord.’ Louisa 
was ‘writing the new book’ (presumably Eight Cousins) ‘and revelling 
in the rest, & freedom from company, lion hunters, autograph seekers, 


* No other notice appears in the correspondence of what would have been a trip 
to Boston by Alfred in the summer of 1865, unless a reference by Annie in a un- 
dated letter to rumors ‘that ‘Alf was coming East’ has relevance. The letter would 
fall between the birth of her two sons (March 1863 and June 1865). Curiously 
enough, she tells in it how one afternoon she was sure she saw Alfred from her win- 
dow ‘inquiring at the houses’ and was about to ‘rush out & receive him in the Alcott 
fashion (you remember) when suddenly I became aware that the youth wore yel- 
low gloves whereupon I grew calm & retired a “disappited Sweedlepipes” for I knew 
my Alf never w’d descend to walking the public streets in orange colored kids.’ 
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and all the abominations that beset her at home.’ May, who had re- 
turned from Europe in the spring with ‘an immense quantity of pic- 
tures . . . feels that at last she is an artist indeed.’ She was keeping 
house for her parents at Apple Slump, which ‘the girls have adorned 
and made a beautiful home for the old folks.’ The Pratts were aging, 
‘and all are more or less ailing.’ Annie had furnished a room at the 
Pratt farm and spent part of each year there. Johnnie, who has ‘Papa’s 
sweet look in the brow, and about the mouth,’ was ‘never happier 
than when at work on the farm.’ Fred seemed inclined ‘to be a pub- 
lisher.’ 

Life in Concord constantly flits across the pages: Edward Emerson 
had become a doctor, bought a house, and soon would be married; 
Ellen was ‘her father’s housekeeper,’ and Edith was ‘Mrs Forbes with 
plenty of money and five lovely babies under 8 yrs of age.’ The village 
had changed more and more, with ‘a fine new library the gift of Wm. 
Monroe . . . the main street . . . lined with new and handsome 
houses, a grand hotel a new Common adorned with Soldier’s Monu- 
ment.’ 

Concord held a centennial celebration on 19 April 1875; so Annie’s 
next letter, on the last of this month, sketched the festivities that took 
place, with the presence of President Grant and the unveiling of the 
Minute Man statute as special features. The statue, Annie wrote, 
‘made by a Concord youth (the brother of Ned Bartlett’s wife) stands 
on the river bank . . . It is so beautiful in itself, and so true to the 
idea it is intended to express, that to me it is wonderful.’ At the ball 
in the evening, the young girls had worn ‘costumes of 100 yrs ago,’ 
and May was ‘resplendent in rose colored brocade, & diamonds, & 
plumes in her powdered hair, ancient fan and chatelaine complete.’ 
Despite the many years since Alfred had lived in Concord she con- 
stantly kept him informed of the happenings there. Miss Ripley was 
taking in boarders in the Old Manse, while ‘the practice of the town 
is falling into the hands of the new Homeopathic physician who is 
proving himself a god-send to this benighted place.’ Sam Hoar had 
married a Washington lady, and entertained the President at his home 
during the Centennial. He had ‘grown so old & solemn you never 
w’d know him,’ she added. 

In a New Year’s letter, 2 January 1876, Annie told of spending 
. the winter ‘at Father Alcott’s,’ ‘with May as house-keeper and man- 
ager.’ May ‘makes a great deal of money’ through her art, ‘and gives 
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like a princess’: she had ‘just bought a fine horse, & phaeton, for 
mother, and presented Father with a $500 orchard as New Year’s 
gifts.’ Louisa was spending the winter in New York, ‘having a 
“splendid” time & receiving so much attention in high quarters that 
she says she is afraid she shall come home “a First-Class Peacock.” ’ 
Her mother, though an invalid, kept busy despite her extreme size, 
and wrote every day in her diary. Her father was lecturing in the 
West and last year preached every Sunday for six months. ‘He is 
always well, sweet & lovely, as you must remember him. One of the 
saints of this earth.’ 

No letters appear in the collection for several years, and since the 
silence caused no comment, it may be assumed that a number have 
been lost. By 15 May 1881 many things had happened in the family. 
May, who had married a young Swiss, Ernest Nieriker, in London in 
1878, had died the next year after the birth of a child; her death, with 
the passing of Mrs Alcott in 1877, brought sadness to them all. Annie 
now had a home of her own as she had bought the Thoreau house. 
May’s baby, Louisa May (Lulu), had come to them, and everyone 
was devoted to her, she ‘rewarding our care by blooming like a June 
rose.” They had moved to Boston for the winter, where Louisa had 
taken a large furnished house overlooking Louisburg Square. Annie 
loved to write about her boys. John had entered Chauncy Hall School, 
and though not as good as Fred in scholarship, ‘accomplishes more 
through industry & perseverance, & will I think make a superior man.’ 
Fred would graduate from the High School in July, well fitted for 
college if he wished to go, ‘though I hope he will decide to take up 
some active employment & begin to support himself in a few years.’ 
Louisa, she went on, ‘is entirely absorbed in her baby whom she loves 
passionately and on whom she lavishes all the strength, and affection 
of her generous nature.’ Though an invalid, Louisa was ‘gradually 
regaining her old desire to be useful & takes more interest in the daily 
life.’ Her father, now eighty-one, was still lecturing, ‘is perfectly well, 
busy and bright as a boy, enjoying a serene and beautiful old age.’ 

Annie’s life was so very busy, she told Alfred on 2 May 1882, that, 
even with three servants and a nurse for the baby, her family of nine, 
a large house, and endless company kept her constantly engaged. Re- 
ferring again to the resemblance between John and his father, she 
remarked that ‘he is less gifted, plainer, more commonplace than Fred, 
who is quite an uncommon boy I think. But John has a noble nature 
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& every body loves him & he may make the finer man of the two.’ She 
rejoiced that Fred was going ‘into a Banking House in Boston,’ saying 
‘I hate College & want my boys to begin early to support themselves.’ 

Louisa had been spending more time in Concord, where she had 
‘built an addition to the house containing a room for herself & a study 
for Father.’ Annie chatted on: Father was ‘now nearly 83 yr’s old 
perfectly well, strong, stout, rosy & sweet as an angel, has written a 
book of poems this winter & is far more youthful than his daughters 
who are thirty y’rs younger.’ Lecturing in the West that year, Alcott 
had earned $1,000, which she thought was doing very well for a man 
of his age. ‘We as well as all Concord are now mourning the death 
of dear Mr Emerson who left us after a painless illness of a few days.’ 

In another letter, headed simply ‘Monday Eve,’ she told him how 
happy they all were over his prospective visit East. Annie pictured ‘the 
great hugging & petting’ that would be waiting him, ‘for tho’ your 
friend Annie is a deaf fat grey old woman, her heart is about 16 y’rs 
old.’ A space of three years elapses in the collection before a letter 
picks up the thread again. From Melrose, where the Alcotts had gone 
to spend the summer, Annie wrote in July, 1887. In the fall, she 
stated, they would close the Concord house to stay in Boston for some 
time, as “Louisa cannot live in Concord, & I must be near her. The 
poor nerves have given out, & she is a miserable invalid, dyspepsia in 
its worst form has made life a burden for the last two years, & I have 
little hope that she will ever be well. In Jan. feeling that something 
must be done she left us for a quiet home in Roxbury where under a 
doctor’s daily care, & with wise nursing, complete rest, and freedom 
from care she hoped to regain her health. It has been a hard struggle, 
and she is just creeping slowly up, out of the “Slough of Despond,” 
into what we try to believe may prove something like comfort.’ Annie 
confessed, “This has been one of the saddest experiences of my life, 
and knowing my love for this dear sister you will understand how 
great an affliction this separation is to me. But she never forgets us, 
and has surrounded us all with every comfort & luxury, & the one joy 
of her heart is to be always doing something to increase our happiness 
or welfare.’ Continuing, she remarked, ‘Fortunately Louisa’s income 
is so large that she can rest from further work. Her last book “Jo’s 
Boys” has had an immense sale, & her income from books alone the 
last year was $20,000.’ She had given each of Annie’s boys ‘a nest 
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egg’ of $25,000 and secured them ‘permanent situations with “Roberts 
Bros,” her good publishers.’ 

The sad news of the deaths of Louisa and her father reached Alfred 
in a letter from Annie dated 17 February 1889. It was ‘a glad release’ 
for both, she wrote, and with Louisa ‘it was just as she would have 
wished, no suffering, no parting, no consciousness that she was leaving 
us — a few brief hours, & all was over.’ Annie was bereft: “To you 
who knew our love for one another I need not speak of this sorrow 
dear “Alf” to me. I have been helped to bear, & rise above it. There 
is so much left to live for, my dear good children are so devoted, my 
duties so plain, I should be ungrateful to “give up” selfishly to my 
grief.’ And so Annie was reconciled. She mentioned the visit of 
Ernest Nieriker and also that she and John were planning to take 
little Louisa May back to her European relatives that summer. She 
enjoyed hearing about Alfred’s children and to know that they, too, 
took pleasure in theatricals as their father had of old. 

The last letter in the group is dated 29 May 1891. Annie was sixty 
years old, and Alfred forty-eight. Fred and his Jessie, whom Annie 
thought ‘a gem among girls,’ had been married and were living in a 
home of their own. John had taken the Alcott name when Louisa 
adopted him. For the first time Annie touchingly admits that she feels 
‘too much alone, missing my big family with its sympathy, and the 
feeling that I was important to so many.’ She had assumed the place 
her mother first had filled and then Louisa—the bulwark which 
tempered the blows of hardship and sorrow. Now this need was no 
more; her work was finished. Two years later she died, the last mem- 
ber of a remarkable family. 

The letters, a memorial to an enduring friendship which time and 
distance could not destroy, speak for themselves. May’s blithe spirit 
dances across the yellowed pages. Annie’s loving personality rises 
anew from the fading ink. Louisa, caught in the web of fame, tries 
in vain to find her own soul, while easing the life of her beloved family. 
As for Alfred, we can be grateful that he cherished so dearly his rela- 
tions with the Alcotts and preserved the correspondence which permits 
us to know its members in such a fresh and informal way. 


ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER 








News of the Libraries 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed for one year from 
1 July 1957, consists of the following: 
Paul H. Buck (Library), Chairman, 
Douglas W. Bryant (Library), I Ber- 
nard Cohen (History of Science), 
Herbert Dieckmann (Romance Lan- 
guages), Merle Fainsod (Govern- 
ment), Alexander Gerschenkron 
(Economics), Henry C. Hatfield 
(German), Reed C. Rollins (Botany), 
John M. Ward (Music), Morton G. 
White (Philosophy), Bartlett J. 
Whiting (English), Cedric H. Whit- 
man (Classics), Robert L. Wolff 
(History). Edwin E. Williams acts 
as Secretary to the Committee. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE Committee to visit the Uni- 
versity Library, appointed by 
the Board of Overseers for one 
year from 1 July 1957, is as follows: 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, Chairman, 
Carleton R. Richmond, Vice Chair- 
man, F. Gregg Bemis, John Nicholas 
Brown, William A. M. Burden, Ward 
M. Canaday, Imrie de Vegh, Francis 
W. Hatch, Harrison D. Horblit, Park- 
man D. Howe, Donald F. Hyde, Bay- 
ard L. Kilgour, Jr, Roy E. Larsen, 
Stanley Marcus, Gilbert H. Montague, 
Arthur W. Page, Boies Penrose, Dex- 
ter Perkins, Curt H. Reisinger, David 
P. Wheatland, Harold T. White, 
“ Lucien Wulsin. 


PERSONNEL 


AURENCE J. Kipp, previously As- 
[= Librarian of the Baker 

Library, became Associate Li- 
brarian on 1 July 1957. 

H. Gordon Bechanan, coming to 
Harvard from the New York Public 
Library, assumed his duties as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Office of 
the Director of the University Li- 
brary on 15 July 1957. 

Miss Nancy Buck succeeded Mrs 
Elinor Toop as Librarian of the Far- 
low Reference Library as of 1 July 
1957- 

Retiring 30 June 1957 were Miss 
Anna C. Holt, Librarian of the Har- 
vard Medical School, the Harvard 
School of Dental Medicine, and the 
Harvard School of Public Health 
since 1935, and Miss Gertrude M. 
Shaw, a member of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library staff since 1918 and in 
recent years Chief Bibliographer of 
the Resources and Acquisitions De- 
partment. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1956—JUNE 1957 
HE following list records a se- 
| lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries dur- 


ing the year 1 July 1956 to 30 June 
1957: 
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WIpeENER LIBRARY 
Main Halls 


Selected Items in Honor of Columbus 
and the Discovery of America 

Fair Harvard: ‘From the Age That 
Is Past’ 

The Harvard Glee Club in Europe 

Writings of Beristain de Souza, 1756- 
1817, and Marcelino Menéndez 
Pelayo, 1856-1912 

Alexander Hamilton: A Bicentennial 
Commemoration of His Birth 

Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857): Poet 
of the Greek War of Independence 
of 1821, and Father of Modern 
Greek Poetry; An Exhibit on the 
Occasion of the rooth Anniversary 
of His Death 

Joseph Conrad: An Exhibit in Honor 
of the rooth Anniversary of His 
Birth 

Some Recent Atlas Volumes, General 
and Specialized 

Exhibition of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean Wood-Block _ Illustrated 
Books and Color Prints 

Early Western Travelers to the Orient 

Published Writings of the Twenty- 
fifth Reunion Class 

Planning for Harvard’s Future 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible (throughout) 

Shakespeare Four Folios; Caxton; II- 
luminated Books; Costumes 

Early Printed Books; Original Draw- 
in 

Blake, Gillray, Sixteenth- and Seven- 
teenth-Century English Literature; 
Eighteenth-Century English Peri- 
odicals 

Audubon Birds (Elephant Folio); 
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Theatrical Costumes; Eighteenth- 
Century English Literature 

Shakespeare Folios; Christmas Books 

Bindings; Centennials 

Contemporaries: George Eliot, 
Charles Reade, Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell 

Costumes; Street Cries 

Cruikshank 

Sixteenth-Century Books; Ruskin; 

Bunbury 


Hovucuton LisrRAry 
Exhibition Room 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Exhibition of Printed and Manuscript 
Music in Honor of the Opening of 
the Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Library 

Manuscripts and First Editions of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to 
Commemorate the 150th Anniver- 
sary of His Birth 

Books from the Libraries of the Kings 
and Queens of England 

Drawings and Lithographs by Thomas 
Shotter Boys, 1803-1874 


Keats Room 


Portraits of Keats Used as Frontis- 
piece in Editions of His Works 


Ground Floor Hall 


Books Dedicated to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning 


Elizabethan and Jacobean 
scripts Recently Received 


Manu- 


Graphic Arts Room 


Baroque Vienna 
London As It Is, by Thomas Shotter 
Boys: Drawings and Prints 
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LAMONT LIBRARY 
Main Corridors 


Books on New England 
Modern Art 

Jazz 

Crimson Pictures 
Harvard University Band 
European Book Jackets 
Dramatic Club 

Christmas Exhibition 
Dahl Cartoons 

Streetcars 

Student Placement Office 
Harvard Catholic Club 
Modern Language Center 
Boston Architecture 
Senior Yearbook Photographs 


Poetry Room 


Manuscripts and Books by William 
Bronk 

The Composition of an Issue of 
Audience 

Manuscript of Letter from a Distant 
Land by Philip Booth 

Manuscript Worksheets by John 
Berryman and Original Drawings 
by Ben Shahn for Homage to Mis- 
tress Bradstreet 

Manuscripts and Books by James 
Merrill 

Water Ouzel by William H. Matchett: 
Manuscripts and Published Work 

Successive Worksheets of Love Calls 
Us to the Things of This World by 
Richard Wilbur 


Baker LIBRARY 


The Automobile: A Historical Survey 

Business Life and Economic Thought 
from the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth 

_ Century: A Selection from the 
Kress Library 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


Annual Reports: Winners of the Fi- 
nancial World Awards; How to 
Write an Annual Report 

This Shrinking World: Transportation 
through the Centuries 

The Education of the Business Ad- 
ministrator: Antecedents and De- 
scendants of the Harvard Business 
School 

Adam Smith and The Wealth of Na- 
tions 

When Cotton Was King 

The Suez Canal 

The Beginning of America’s First Iron 
Indust: 

Turkish Commercial Aviation 

Bookplates of Economic Libraries 

The Executive 

Iron Foundry of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, 1855 

Early English Trades 

‘The Merchant’ by Hans Holbein the 
Younger 

‘The Bridal Pair in the Goldsmith’s 
Shop’ by Petrus Christus 

The History of Pharmacies 

The Business Scene: London in the 
Early Nineteenth Century 

The Harvard Libraries 


Law ScuHoot LisrArRy 
Treasure Room 


An Exhibit Honoring Professor Sam- 
uel Williston’s 95th Birthday 

Centennial of the Birth of Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis 

An Exhibit Commemorating the soth 
Anniversary of the Death of Fred- 
eric W. Maitland, Greatest Scholar 
of the English Common Law 

An Exhibit Commemorating the 25th 
Anniversary of the Retirement of 
Justice Oliver Wendel] Holmes from 
the United States Supreme Court 
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The Induction of Justice Benjamin D. 
Cardozo as a Member of the United 
States Supreme Court, Twenty-five 
Years Ago 

The History of the Harvard Law 
School 


Mepicat ScHoot LIBRARY 


The Life and Writings of Dr S, Burt 
Wolbach 


AANDOVER-HARVARD "THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Some Writings of the New Faculty 
Members 

Some New England Election Day Ser- 
mons of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries 

Student Publications in the Field of 
Religion 

Publications of Theological Schools 

Writings, Inscriptions, and Writing 
Materials from the Biblical Lands, 
by Courtesy of the Semitic Museum 

A Sampling of Author Presentation 
Copies 


ScHooL oF DESIGN 
Robinson Hall 


Exhibition of Architectural Books and 
Drawings, Dating from 800 to 1800, 
Selected from Harvard University 
Collections 


INTERNATIONAL LEGAL 
STUDIES AT THE HARVARD 
LAW SCHOOL 


xPANsion of library facilities 
fk will play a prominent part in the 
program for the future develop- 
ment of International Legal Studies at 
the Harvard Law School. This pro- 
gram includes the erection of two 
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buildings, one a new wing to be added 
at the northwest corner of Langdell 
Hall, the other a dormitory, located 
in the vicinity. The new wing, de- 
signed to house a reading room and 
stack space for 200,000 volumes, will 
not only provide a separate center for 
the rapidly growing field of Inter- 
national Legal Studies but will provide 
necessary relief to mounting pressures 
upon the main reading room and stack 
space in Langdell. Architect’s plans 
have been prepared by Shepley Bul- 
finch Richardson & Abbott. 

A campaign to raise $1,750,000 for 
the two buildings is actively in 
progress. A contribution of $500,000 
has been pledged by the Ford Founda- 
tion provided a matching amount has 
been received from other sources by 
31 December 1957. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


HE Division of Audio-Visual 
Education of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration, formerly a part of the 
Baker Library, became, on 1 July 1957, 
a separate department of the Business 
School. George W. Gibson continues 
as Director of the Division. An article 
by Mr Gibson entitled ‘Audio-Visual 
Education at the Harvard School of 
Business Administration’ appeared in 
the Autumn 1955 issue of this 
Buetin (IX, 402-406). 


BAKER LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


UBLICATIONS of the Baker Li- 
Pres. Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, issued 


since the last notice in the BuLLETIN 
(XI, 1957, 141) include Kress Publica- 
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tion No. 11, The Marchants Avizo by 
I[obn] B{rowne,| Marchant, 1589, ed. 
Patrick McGrath (1957), xxxvili, 64 
p-, price $2.00; The Kress Library of 
Business and Economics. Catalogue 
1777-1817, Giving Data Also upon 
Cognate Items in Other Harvard Li- 
braries (1957), Vii, 397 Pp. price $10.00; 
Lorna M. Daniells, compiler, Studies 
in Enterprise: A Selected Bibliography 
of American and Canadian Company 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


Histories and Biographies of Business- 
men (1957), Xiv, 169 p., price $4.50 
(preliminary edition, Business Bi- 
ographies and Company Histories, 
published by Baker Library in 1948). 
Copies of these three new publications 
may be obtained from the Acquisition 
Department, Baker Library, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts; all 
three are available to libraries at a fifty 
per cent discount. 
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Georce Sarton, late Professor of the History of Science, Harvard University 
Maurice J. Quintan, Professor of English, Boston College 
Jack Stitiincer, Teaching Fellow in English, Harvard University 


WatteR GrossMANN, Specialist in Book Selection in the Harvard College 
Library 


J. Cuzstey Matuews, Associate Professor of English, University of California, 
Santa Barbara College 


ELizABETH BaNcrorT SCHLESINGER, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Cuar.es Ryskamp, Instructor in English, Princeton University 
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